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The world’s most popular spiritual book, 
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inexpensive and attractive format. 


*““My IMITATION” is a book that every- 
one should read. You will be proud and 
pleased to have this beautifully illustrated 
volume. And remember, it is pocket- 

sized and priced for every pocket. 


The Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
publishers of My Sunday Missal, 

the book that brought the Mass to millions 
. .. and publishers of My Way of Life, 
the great Summa of St. Thomas, 

simplified and in plain-talk . . . continues 
in the tradition of making the profound 
popular by now bringing to you... 


My IMITATION OF CHRIST in an 
especially prepared edition, profusely 
illustrated . . . each picture bearing a 
thought-provoking caption. 
Grant, O Lord, Thy help to me who am entangled 

in trouble, for vain is the help of man. 
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'l 
tell the 
world 


OPPENHEIMER AGAIN 
EDITOR: 

I heartily concur with your polite but excellent reply to 
Miss Maria Seaburg (September). The transcript of Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s testimony, questioning, etc., was printed ver- 
batim in the June 25th issue of U. S. News and World Report. 
If Miss Seaburg had read that article or any of the reports 
of the case, she could not have wasted any sympathy on a 
man who would deliberately lie (and admitted he lied) about 
such important matters as Communists in the Commission, 
etc. There are people who would not “turn their backs on 
Alger Hiss.” Evidently Miss Seaburg feels the same about 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

The Hydrogen Bomb, by J. R. Shepley and Clay Blair, Jr., 
is a complete exposition of the Oppenheimer case. 

Mrs. D. W. Laveaga 


Orinda, Calif. 


Ed.: The Shepley-Blair book quotes William Borden, 
Exec. Dir. of the J. C. C., writing to J. Edgar Hoover on 
Nov 7, 1953: “The purpose of this letter is to state my own 
exhaustively considered opinion ... that more probably than 
not, J. Robert Oppenheimer is an agent of the Soviet Union.” 


IRISH DYING OUT? 
EDITOR: 


The indifference of our Catholic Irish-American editors 
to the topic of Ireland’s declining population is appalling. 
When they mention it, which is seldom, they usually deny it, 
although glaring statistics tell us the truth. ... We wonder 
why this is. Subscribers 
Hartford (?), Conn 


Ed.: Seems to me the topic has been adequately treated 
American Catholic periodicals: however, it is more ur- 
gently the concern of Irish editors. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
EDITOR: 


I am amazed at the constant repetition of the old chest- 
nut: “The Church teaches that the State has the right of 
capital punishment.” This is found in your answer to a cor- 
respondent in September. Because a priest or bishop or pope 
or 999 of them say “This is the teaching of the Church,” it 
is likely they are right but they can be wrong according to 
the real teaching of the Church. To date, the conditions for 
an infallible teaching have not been met in regards to killing 





(for any reason). Just say that most of the 
people of the Church believe in capital punish- 
ment but it has never been made an absolute 
dogma (and it follows that all of you can be 
wrong, even good St. Thomas). 
John Murphy 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ed.: The Church does not claim all its teach- 
ings are infallibly taught. Yet it would be 
more than rash to deny a doctrine universally 
taught by theologians, for a consensus of theo- 
logians bears witness to the universal belief of 
the faithful in a doctrine. 


“WE DID LITTLE OR NOTHING .. .” 
EDITOR: 


Michael de la Bedoyere’s article in March 
was truly provocative, timely and worthy to 
grace the pages of “our CATHOLIC WORLD.” ... 
It is one thing, and a very edifying and cor- 
rect thing, for the head of the Catholic Church 
to issue a manifesto for Social Reform, but it 
is quite another factor to measure the extent 
of its adoption not by Chambers of Commerce 
and manufacturers so much as by responsible 
Catholic leaders in individual countries, down 
to the parish level. .. . I do not hold that lack 
of Catholic social teaching and preaching in 
the era of Leo XIII did create the social mon- 
ster, Communism, but I do maintain it is idle 
to deny we did little or nothing to head off the 
menace. . . . I quote Bishop (then Father) 
Sheen: “The college professor of tomorrow 
(morals and righteousness) if his teaching is 
to be effective must descend to the gutter.” 
One might well ask in what world lived the 
college professor of yesterday? 

James Leo Evans 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ed.: Some nineteenth century Catholics 
dubbed “Rerum Novarum” a “Socialist” tezt. 


SENATOR McCARTHY 
EDITOR: 


... One can go right through Dr. Sullivan’s 
article and pick a flaw in practically every 
statement. For instance, he reproved Mc- 
Carthy for referring to Clement Attlee as 
Comrade Attlee. I wonder what he has to say 
now that Clement and his pals have been 
touring the Iron Curtain countries, being 
wined and dined in the Kremlin and in Com- 
munist China, exchanging compliments with 
the bloody dictators. If it isn’t Comrade 
Attlee, what is it? ... 

Certainly we all know that Marshall con- 
tributed greatly to the debacle in Asia, and 
whether deliberately or by stupidity, was re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the fall of 
China. How can one defend a man who 


boasted that he armed the Nationalists of 
China and now by the stroke of a pen, was 
disarming them! As McCarthy said: “... stu- 
pidity can destroy as effectively and as com- 
pletely as ireason.... 


Mrs. James H. Egan 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Ed.: Attlee was gathering material for his 
new book, “Gullible’s Travels.” 


EDITOR: 


Your (Heffron) article was so excellent I 
marvel you even thought the other worthy of 
print. . . . THE CATHOLIC WoRLD should back 
McCarthy to the hilt... . 


James Crocker 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: Catholics are free to back McCarthy 
to the hilt or to the wall. 


EDITOR: 


The Fordham professor borrows heavily 
from the Times. He repeats as his own their 
silly, malicious and dishonest charge that 
everyone who disagrees with the Senator is 
labeled a Communist. He quotes McCarthy 
that Benton had worked with the pro-Commu- 
nist clique in the State Department but he 
did not mention that a subcommittee of the 
Senate in 1947 had reported to Marshall that 


“the network [of espionage] also extends into 
the office of Assistant Secretary Benton.” He 


apparently is unaware that UNRRA was 
loaded with Communists and sympathizers and 
that Lehman was its head... . 
Leo R. O’Brien 
New York, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

Dr. G. M. Gilbert, prison psychologist at the 
Nuremberg war crime trials, has agreed with 
observers that McCarthy is “America’s out- 
standing example of the unscrupulous dema- 
gogue.” He has called upon the Senator to 
submit to a psychological examination. Amen. 


Urban R. Mailler 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


In regard to the August articles by Daniel 
Sullivan of Fordham and Edward Heffron, let 
me say that I feel it is unfortunate that we 
do not have more men in public life with the 
courage of his convictions like Senator Mc- 


Carthy. ... Frank J. Tomezak 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Ed.: There is no Catholic attitude on the 
McCarthy affair especially because it is hedged 
around with politics. One fact is clear: his 
own party, not the American people, have 
been maneuvering his political demise, 


III 


























\T. DOMINIC 


Servant but Friend 
By Sister M. Assumpta O’Hanlon, O.P. 


A factual background of salient historical events here, highlights the telling 
of Dominic’s life. The author narrates the absorbing story of St. Dominic’s 
victory over the “Communists” of his day—the Albigenses, and shows the vital 
part his two most powerful weapons, the Rosary and his Friendship with Christ, 
played in the conquest. Here indeed is an inspirational new approach to the 
study of the virtues of St. Dominic that will bring hope and courage to present- 
day friends of Christ. 


Cloth $3.50 Paper $2.00 
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Selected texts from the Writings of 
Venerable Louis of Granada, O.P. 


Translated and Adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


This is the best synthesis of the spiritual doctrine of Fray Louis of Granada 
that has ever been compiled. More than a mere collection or anthology—it is 
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The chapters have been arranged in the order of the questions of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas of Aquinas so that the book is completely 
unified theologically. In this, the first of three volumes, he treats of the exist- 
ence and nature of God, the Trinity, creation and the wonders of the universe. 
And because Granada was, above all, a theologian for the laity, he is able to 
place the comprehension of these profound truths within the reach of everyoue. 
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Why We Back Adenauer 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue true-blue Liberal abominates Germany. Morgenthau did his best to 
paralyze Germany by demolishing its factories and transforming it into 
a pastoral country. It was a colossally stupid enterprise but in some 
quarters there is regret that he did not succeed. 

One would have to penetrate deep into the Liberal’s subconscious to 
discover why he entertains this hatred for Germany. Where Hitler may 
have butchered his hundreds of thousands, Stalin murdered his millions. 
Yet for some strange reason the enlightened look upon Hitler as some 
sort of monster emerging from the torture-chambers of the Spanish In- 
quisition whereas they regard Stalin as a man who had the right idea but 
the wrong method of administering it. The average American is well 
aware of the danger of a rebirth of militarism in Germany but he tries to 
forgive and forget the past. He is confident that the administrators of the 
new NATO accord will be able to control German rearmament. 


Tue Liberal phobia against Germans shows the Liberal sympathy for 
Communism rather than a thoughtful alertness to the German danger. 
How else explain their soft attitude toward the Soviets? The difference 
between Hitler’s National Socialism and Stalin’s Internationalism was one 
in name only. One stressed biology, the other economics but as far as the 
other nations were concerned, both were aggressively imperialistic. Both 
wanted to conquer the world. The main difference between the two was 
that Hitler wore a brown shirt and Stalin a blue shirt. 

This Liberal antipathy to the Germans is now turning on Chancellor 
Adenauer. Both in Europe and America, the Socialists and their fellow- 
travelers have been insisting for years that America was backing the 
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wrong horse in backing Adenauer 
but until recently their antagonism 
has not been very vocal. Now they 
are out after him in full cry. 

They point to Security Chief 
John’s defection to the Reds as proof 
of the incompetence of Adenauer. 
They bewail his stiff rebuke to 
Mendés-France at the time the 
French Assembly killed EDC. They 
wring their hands over strikes in 
Hamburg. Behind it all is the hope 
that with Adenauer out of office, the 
Socialists will take over. Then, the 
Socialists will take the military zing 
out of the German people, teach 
them democracy and enable them 
to rejoin the human race. 


U xwovsrzoty, some measure of 
the opposition to Adenauer is due 
to religious factors. I don’t refer to 
men like Pastor Niemdller who dis- 
like the partition of Germany and 
who want reunification: West Ger- 
many is predominantly Catholic 
while East Germany is mainly Prot- 
estant and Niemdller wants these 
submerged Protestants once again 
to have a large role in German af- 
fairs. I have in mind rather the So- 
cialists who are immemorially com- 
mitted to an anti-Vatican policy. 
They tend to regard Adenauer as a 
throwback to the days of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The Socialist moral 
code is substantially that of the 
early Socialist philosophers who 
advocated “the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number” and the 
Socialist creed is that nothing be 
believed unless it be proved by rea- 
son. The Vatican, guardian of im- 
mutable moral law and Revelation, 
is still the enemy. 

For some years after the war, cer- 
tain Socialists whispered about 
“Vatican Europe.” They suspected 
the Christian Democrat movement 


of being a conspiracy to take over 
Europe for the Pupe’s benefit. That 
was in the heyday of these parties 
when the foreign 
ministers of six 
major European na- 
tions were Catholics. 
Today De Gasperi is dead, Schu- 
man and Bidault are in the shadows 
and the Socialists hope that Aden- 
auer is toppling. 

But is it true that Adenauer has 
allowed his religion to dictate his 
policy? Is it true, as one Socialist 
leader recently said, that Adenauer 
“sees through black glasses,” said 
glasses being clerical? 

His policy has been to integrate 
Germany into a united Europe. 
That was his dream for EDC. He is 
not an “isolationist” or nationalist 
and has not allowed the economic 
and geographical situation of his 
country to control his policy. He 
looks forward to the regaining of 
that European unity that was Eu- 
rope’s strength and peace in the 
days when Europe was Catholic. If 
that be treason, let the Socialists 
make the most of it. Meanwhile 
let’s hope that Adenauer survives 
the present crisis. It would be a sad 
day for Germany and the world if 
the old man fell. Russia would like 
nothing better. 


The Pope’s 
Man? 


MALENKOV’S CHANGE OF PACE 


A: the present moment, all is quiet 


on the Asiatic front. There are 
rumbles of war around Formosa but 
in general the pudgy Malenkov has 
called off any further aggression for 
the time being. Stalin is dead and 
his blood-and-steel strategy has 
been replaced by Malenkov’s sweet- 
ness-and-light. The Russian bear 
fairly dripped honey at Geneva and 
now he holds out to Germany diplo- 
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matic paws all stickied over with 
plans for settling the question of re- 
unification. 

Since Stalin died, the Reds have 
agreed to an armistice in Korea and 
have persuaded Ho Chi Minh to cut 
short his victory march through 
Indochina. In the latter case, the 
French losers have been quite be- 
wildered by the forbearance of their 
conquerors. The Reds drove no 
hard bargain. The reason obviously 
was that easy peace terms make 
good propaganda. Malenkov wanted 
to prove to the world that he and 
his Kremlin angels seek only for 
“peaceful co-existence” and that the 
villainous Americans are the war- 
mongers. 

This exhibition of gentleness is 
more dangerous than Stalin’s arro- 
gance. One drop of honey is worth 
barrels of Stalin’s vinegar. One 
would have to be naive to imagine 
this change of pace is really a 
change of heart on 
the part of this mur- 
derous crew. The 
disturbing fact is 
that there are too, too many people 
in the democracies who will be 
taken in by this change of tactics. 
They will probably get up petitions 
to Eisenhower demanding that he 
relax his “get tough” policy and 
that he extend a friendly and com- 
promising hand to the bear in 
sheep’s clothing. 


New Looks, 
Old Crooks 


IL. would be disastrous if the lead- 
ers of the democracies overlooked 
the fact that there are many people 
in our midst who are still sympa- 
thetic to the goals of Communism. 
In Britain, for instance, there is that 
group of master minds in the Labor 
Party who laid out the welcome 
mat for Tito on his visit to London. 
Then of course they arranged that 


infamous visit to Moscow and Pei- 
ping so that Attlee might breathe 
the free air of genuine socialism. 
Aneurin Bevan’s materialistic phi- 
losophy makes your hair stand on 
end and as we would 
expect, he is accus- 
tomed to blasting 
America as well as 
praising Mao and Chou, those great 
leaders of the social revolution. 

Marxism is still rife in France. 
So much so even among Catholics 
that the French bishops on April 28 
had to warn their flocks in a 
“Doctrinal Statement” that Cont- 
munism cannot be blended with 
Christianity. According to the bish- 
ops, these Catholic fellow-travelers 
feel that class struggle is an in- 
escapable fact and while they claim 
that Communism’s atheism can be 
separated from its socio-economic 
principles they also deny the reality 
of religious persecution behind the 
Iron Curtain. They will not be 
averse to compromise with Moscow. 

If, among Catholics, fellow-trav- 
elers may be found who are ready 
to accept the messianism of Com- 
munism, just imagine how many 
other fellow-travelers can be found 
among those with no religion! Is it 
any wonder that the French Assem- 
bly vetoed EDC? 


Jolly 
Comrades 


Ix our own country we probably 
have few party members and fewer 
fellow-travelers in the strict sense. 
But we do have a great many athe- 
istic humanists of the theoretical or 
practical type. The only Kingdom 
of God they believe in is a socio- 
economic kingdom to be achieved 
here on earth through some form of 
socialism. 

When Whittaker Chambers wrote 
in his Witness that the path of 
atheism leads directly and inevita- 
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bly to the torture chambers of Com- 
munism, a howl of protest arose 
from Liberals of the extreme per- 
suasion. They didn’t like his asser- 
tion that the Communist vision is 
the vision of man without God, the 
vision of man’s creative mind dis- 
placing God as the creative intelli- 
gence of the world. “It is the vision 
of man’s liberated mind by the sole 
force of its rational intelligence, re- 
directing man’s destiny and reor- 
ganizing man’s life and the world.” 
They didn’t like him to say this be- 
cause it pictured too accurately 
their own philosophy of life. 

The real Liberal (and I don’t 
mean the Catholic progressive) re- 
alizes the value of Christian ideals 
such as brotherly love, justice, free- 
dom. But he maintains that one 
need not hold on to belief in God 
in order to hold on to Christian 
values. Sidney Hook, in attacking 
Chambers’ Witness, declared the 
author was alto- 
gether wrong in di- 
viding men into two 
camps: believers 
and Communists. He said that Lib- 
erals could be anti-Communists and 
espouse Christian values such as 
justice and kindness without hold- 
ing to their “presuppositions.” Just 
how long does he expect them to 
have value when they have been 
torn from their roots? 


Hook vs. 
Chambers 


| # seems to me that the real Lib- 
erals among us will certainly ex- 
tend a welcome hand to Russian 
overtures. For a real Liberal (and 
again I do not speak of a Catholic 
progressive) is all of a piece with 
Communism. He dislikes the par- 
ticular form Communism has taken 
under Stalin but the Marxism he 
accepted in the 30’s is still warm 
within him. Then the best transla- 


tions of Marx were to be found in 
New York, the printing presses 
poured out reams of Marx-inspired 
economics books, and in those pink 
thirties, he even blamed the Civil 
War on the business wing of the 
Republican party. Today Marxism 
is not popular but it’s in his blood. 

There are too many of such per- 
sons around for our comfort in 
these days when the Soviets are 
“approachable.” The important 
point to be kept in mind is that they 
be kept out of public office. If you 
know of any candidate who thinks 
religion is an obstacle to progress 
and that since capitalism breeds 
social injustice, it should be wiped 
out overnight—ah, but these words 
are not spoken from the public plat- 
form. You have to read between the 
lines of his record and his previous 
speeches and writings. 

The social encyclicals of the 
Popes advocate social progress by 
education and evolution rather than 
by revolution but the atheistic hu- 
manitarian is a ruthless idealist. He 
wanis to destroy poverty, slums, 
war and unemployment overnight 
by expanding the social services of 
the state into a Great Father who 
will give his children equal educa- 
tion, free milk and free birth-control 
advice. It can be done but in the 
process the children become slaves 
and the whole state becomes a con- 
centration camp. 

In short, some atheists are nice 
people but this is no time to put 
them into public office. 


Is McCartTHY RUNNING FOR OFFICE? 


| time rolls around once 


again. It is the feast of modified 
American optimism. We listen to 
the glowing promises of candidates 
and hope for the best. But our opti- 
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mism is modified by our Lord’s 
caution to us to be “wise as ser- 
pents” as well as “simple as doves.” 
We take the promises in our stride, 
not expecting too much from hu- 
man nature and yet hoping vaguely 
that our small expectations will be 
abundantly rewarded. 

What is important is that we vote 
on a candidate’s record rather than 
on his promises. As Catholics, we 
are neither Democrat nor Repub- 
lican but we are bound to follow the 
dictates of conscience telling us to 
pick the man best fitted for the job. 

That means using our judgment 
rather than trusting to our emo- 
tions. We don’t live in an ivory 
tower and we will inevitably be 
affected by the personalities of can- 
didates. We can’t help liking one 
man rather than another. But an 
election is not a popularity contest 
and we must not allow our emo- 
tions to get the better of our judg- 
ment. 

Which brings up the question of 
Senator McCarthy. The very men- 
tion of his name stirs up emotions, 
favorable or unfavorable. There is 
the story of the man in the barber’s 
chair who burst out of the chair and 
out of the shop when he heard 
someone shouting that McGilli- 
cuddy’s house was on fire. A few 
minutes later he returned and 
sheepishly admitted: “Gee, I forgot. 
I'm not McGillicuddy.” When we 
hear all the shouting about Senator 


McCarthy these days, we have to re- 
member one important fact: he is 
not running for office. 


Ore editor on the anti-McCarthy 
side wrote that “the scarlet sins of 
Wisconsin’s character assassin have 
finally caught up with him” and 
that the six senators of the Watkins 
Committee “held their noses and 
closed their mouths and did a 
nauseous but necessary job.” Such 
comment is typical of much emo- 
tional Press reaction. 

Actually, “McCarthyism” is not 
an issue in this election. The two 
grounds for censure presented by 
the Committee bear no proportion 
to the alleged evils of “McCarthy- 
ism.” His enemies have branded 
him an incipient dictator of the 
Hitler type as well as a fearful and 
terrible instigator of national hys- 
teria and dissension. The Watkins 
Committee, however, cited less rep- 
rehensible grounds for censure: he 
snubbed a General and unreason- 
ably disputed the jurisdiction of a 
Congressional Committee. That’s a 
pony of a different color from “Mc- 
Carthyism.” At any rate, the Senate 
won’t vote on the censure till after 
the elections. Meanwhile the Sena- 
tor is not a candidate. 

The important thing is to vote for 
the man best fitted to cope with the 
knotty problems of taxes, unem- 
ployment, juvenile crime and Com- 
munism at home and abroad. 


The fact that secular liberals are now alert to the danger of 
Communism is not particularly reassuring. The fact that it has 
taken decades of Russian brutality and increasing stupidity to 
bring about that transformation is most frightening. It suggests 
the possibility that a soft, warm front instead of a cold war might 
induce them once again to change their minds. 


i 
—James J. Macuine, C.S.P., in the Newman Review, Nb. 2, 1954 






































Juvenile 
Delinquency 
—a Challenge 


by Rodert C. Hendrickson 


Senator 


) delinquency, now riding 
rampant throughout our country- 
side, is a challenge to the very 
sinews of our future existence. Not 
even the Communist conspiracy 
could devise a more effective way to 
demoralize, disrupt, confuse and de- 
stroy our future citizens than 
apathy on the part of adult Amer- 
icans to the scourge known as juve- 
nile delinquency. We must declare 
war on this destroyer of youth with 
every force at our command. 

We are officially told that more 
than a million children every year 
are getting into trouble with the po- 
lice, and that this figure will grow 
to nearly 1,500,000 within six years, 
with 750,000 of these young people 
actually winding up in court. It has 


increased by one-third since 1948. 
As a nation we must learn what is 
sausing this increasingly serious 
problem and what can be effectively 
done to prevent it. It is not simply 
an urban, or poor people’s problem, 
and we intend to gather information 
concerning our rural situation as 
well. 

The picture is not a bright one. 
As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee now investigating the trou- 
ble, | would be remiss in my duty to 
our children and their devoted par- 
ents as well if I tried to smear even 
in passing the young people of this 
nation with a brush dipped so deep 
in tar that it obscured the total facts 
and made a mockery out of the basic 
decency which is to be found in mil- 
lions upon millions of our youth. 


I AM impressed, first of all, by the 
obvious disparity between what is 


known about juvenile delinquency 


and what is done about it. To be 
sure, our knowledge of human be- 
havior is still far from an exact sci- 
ence, but it does seem to me that we 
know more than our approach to the 
problem of delinquency reflects. 
We know, for example, that delin- 
quency rises out of society’s failure 
to meet children’s normal emotional 
and physical needs on the one hand, 
and failure to protect them from 
baneful community influences on 
the other. We would all agree, I 
think, that our knowledge is not suf- 
ficient nor our tools so well devel- 
oped as to enable us to protect all 
children from damage. But both our 
knowledge and tools are well enough 
advanced to know that neither more 
repression nor one new playground 
is ever the answer to a community’s 
problem. And yet such a narrow, 
exclusive approach all too often 
seems to characterize our attack 


upon the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

And such a narrow, exclusive ap- 
proach is not restricted to a few 
scattered local areas. It occurs in 
many states and may sometimes 
characterize even national efforts to 
control delinquency and _ crime. 
Again and again, during our months 
of work, I have asked myself why 
this is so. Here, as elsewhere, | 
do not pretend to have the whole 
answer 

+ 


I AM sure that I say nothing new ox 
startling to my readers when I ob- 
serve that we have failed in large 
part to get even our own elementary 
understanding of the problem over 
to the man or woman on the street. 
The response of these citizens on the 
street to juvenile delinquency—a re- 
sponse unconditioned by real under- 
standing of the problem — is either 
to strike back at the offenders, to 
meet aggression with aggression or, 
since these are juveniles, to spear- 
head an altruistic drive, to do some- 
thing good for the children to keep 
them out of trouble. The first re- 
sponse is a wholly natural one; the 
latter highly civilized and socially 
desirable. But even the latter view 
will not go far in meeting the prob- 
lem unless resulting action is based 
upon real knowledge. 

The need is for dissemination of 
two kinds of knowledge. On one 
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front we must move—and move 
rapidly—to get the vast amount of 
present-day “know-how” to the 
workers on the firing line. As I have 
said, we know far more about the 
causes and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency than we utilize. Can we 
not devise the ways and the means 
to get this accumulated knowledge 
into the hands and minds of those 
who are doing the day to day job? 
On the second front we must move 
swiftly to translate into easily un- 
derstandable terms the broader sig- 
nificance of our knowledge so that 
the average citizen can readily grasp 
all the ramifications and will not 
seek the easy one solution — the 
ready-made scapegoat. 

It may seem incongruous to say 
that there is lack of public under- 
standing of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in view of all that is 
written and said about it. But may 
1 give still another impression? It 
is this: we seem to be more skilled 
in sounding fire alarms in this field 
than in putting out the fires. The 
American people are alarmed about 
the incident of child and teen-age 
misbehavior. They should be. 
Newspapers are filled with accounts 
of vandalism, brutality, gang wars, 
even murders, committed by young 
persons. But isn’t there some dan- 
ger in shouting “fire” too loudly to 
a crowd which doesn’t know just 
how to get out of the burning build- 
ing? I believe so. 


Ov Subcommittee — which _in- 
cludes Senators William Langer of 


North Dakota, Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee, and Thomas C. Hennings 
of Missouri—has contacted some 
3,000 grass-roots experts through- 
out the country, such as police offi- 
cials, juvenile court judges, welfare 
department members, educators, 


and others who work directly with 
children. We have asked these 
authorities various questions about 
juvenile delinquency, including 
their views as to the relationship 
between comic books and delin- 
quency. 

Perhaps fifty per cent of those 
solicited felt that there was a sub- 
stantial connection between comic 
books and juvenile wrongdoing. 
The other fifty per cent were of the 
opinion that there was probably 
only a relatively minor connection 
between the two. 


Ix the face of a really vociferous 
popular concern and a considerable 
amount of confusion —or at least 
divided opinion—on the part of 
those close to the problem, our Sub- 
committee decided to make some 
preliminary determinations about 
the extent of delinquency as it re- 
lated to the influence of “comic 
books.” We have not indulged in 
any flamboyant statements, or set 
about indicting comic book pub- 
lishers, or recommending the es- 
tablishment of vigilante committees 
to wipe out Mickey Mouse and Su- 
perman. 

Our combined purpose and duty 
concerns the total problem. The 
American people have a right to 
know the facts. Yet there have been 
attempts to tie this problem to free- 
dom of the press. It has even been 
suggested to our investigative staff 
that any one delving into the ques- 
tion of comic books is tied up with 
some dark plot to promote a police 
state. This means that there are 
vested interests throwing up smoke 
screens about their activities which 
would prevent us from even raising 
a question concerning the impact of 
crime and horror comics on the 
young mind. 
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I WOULD say, first of all, that not all 
comic books are “bad” for young- 
sters to read. Far from it. I join 
with J. Edgar Hoover’s view that 
comics “which are restrained in 
presentation, which conform to 
carefully prescribed standards of 
good taste and authenticity and 
which teach a true lesson that crime 
does not pay, have a real educa- 
tional value.” It is my further opin- 
ion that comic books may well pro- 
vide a safety valve through which 
many of our young people can find 
an avenue to blow off steam and 
satisfy a bit of their natural curi- 
osity. 

The type of so-called comic book 
in which we are interested is the 
horror and crime variety which has 
disturbed literally millions of par- 
ents throughout this country of 
ours. I do not speak of the pocket- 
book editions and the salacious lit- 
erature which frequently adorn our 
drugstore counters and newsstands. 
I have in mind the growing illicit 
trade across the United States of 
filthy and perverted films, books, 
cartoons, pamphlets, recordings and 
objects of sex depravity so utterly 
indecent as to shock every civilized 
American, were he or she aware of 
them. I had a difficult time believ- 
ing that such lewd stuff existed. 
And yet our Subcommittee staff has 
learned that virtually every major 
city of ours is being hit with con- 
stantly increasing complaints con- 
cerning such traffic. 


Tims traffic, which destroys the 
moral fiber of our youth and nation, 
has become Big Business. Although 
our investigations of pornographic 
literature has just begun it is esti- 
mated that it could run to as much 
as $300,000,000 per vear. We learned 


that one operator starting with 


three hundred dollars has amassed 
a quarter of a million dollars in two 
years! Every month in this country 
between 70,000,000 and 100,000,000 
comics are sold—mostly to Amer- 
ican children. At ten cents per copy 
and 1,260,000,000 copies sold an- 
nually it means a return of $120,- 
000,000 to those in the business. 

There is also illicit film traffic. 
One city destroyed 400,000 feet of 
such film during a single year. Then 
there are millions of both black- 
and-white and colored photographs, 
almost indescribably pornographic, 
being peddled in ever-increasing 
numbers. Filthy cartoon books in 
color displaying sex irregularities 
are sold by these panderers to count- 
less teen-agers. One mother discov- 
ered that her son was using his 
lunch money to pay to read booklets 
and look at pictures other teen-age 
companions had purchased! Sex 
parties are inspired by the traffick- 
ers to increase or stimu ite sales. 
And no one can doubt that looseness 
in morality has serious social conse- 
quences. That is another reason for 
my grave concern over this particu- 
lar problem. 


Ase a year ago District of Co- 
lumbia police arrested a malefactor. 
It cost the municipality $300 to 
build the case against him — the 
amount needed by the police to pur- 
chase the offending material. He 
was charged on ten counts. The 
court threw out four. He was fined 
$250 on the other six counts and 
given a suspended sentence of a 
year in jail. In other words, this 
panderer came out fifty dollars 
ahead of his dealings with the po- 
lice! In another city a man arrested 
while driving an expensive auto- 
mobile was carrying 558 rolls of 
immoral film. His car was confis- 
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cated but soon returned and his fine 
was a mere $100. 

It seems a general civic experi- 
ence in many of our cities to have 
morals squads work for months to 
build a case, make the raid, bring 
the rascal to trial, with the laws so 
weak that sometimes he can make 
up the fine in a few hours. Thus the 
hard working officers find their job 
most frustrating. There is even the 
instance in which, within two hours 
after a man was found guilty of 
selling this vile material, he was 
back in business. This state of af- 
fairs cannot continue. We are 
studying all its aspects and will ask 
the Senate to consider remedial 
legislation. 


| a comic books have been cen- 
sured others are indicting mass 
media of communication too. So we 
shall take a long look at radio and 
television and their impact upon the 
young mind. But for all of this na- 
tional concern about television 
and I am concerned enough to want 
to take an objective look—is it not 
just a bit too easy to blame all our 
troubles on one item? 

Majority opinion among psychia- 
trists, workers 
and other representatives of the be- 
havioral sciences seem to hold that 
such materials are, as a minimum, 
damaging to at least some children. 
Few, if any, however, would say 
that they serve a useful purpose for 
any child. In the face of such opin- 
ion, why are certain other individ- 
uals and groups so little or at all 
concerned with matters detrimental 
to youngsters? 


sociologists, social 


So much, in a few words, about the 
impact or influence of the word or 
the picture or both upon young 
minds. Related, if not integrated, is 


the problem of narcotics. Testi- 
mony presented to our Subcommit- 
tee indicates that heroin, the drug 
which has enslaved many thousands 
of young Americans, is being me- 
thodically produced and poured into 
the world’s markets by Red China. 
This Communistic tide of dope has 
reached our west coast and is mov- 
ing eastward. New York City, ac- 
cording to reports, has today an 
estimated 7,500 juvenile addicts. No 
less than eight per cent of children 
coming before juvenile courts in Los 
Angeles County have had contact 
with narcotics. Eighty to ninety per 
cent of all Latin-American boys ap- 
pearing in Denver courts have had 
the same contact. 

Yet heroin is not the total of the 
drug menace to juveniles. lowa is 
an agricultural state. Yet twenty- 
five per cent of the girls admitted to 
its State Training School for Girls 
have used marijuana. Other young- 
sters have turned to barbiturates 
and amphetamines for a thrill or a 
“kick.” An Oklahoma City investi- 
gation recently revealed that 250 
youngsters, 13 to 18, were using 
such drugs regularly. Apartments 
were rented and used as “pads” for 
assorted kick-parties. And the de- 
linquents in this case came from the 
better neighborhoods and not from 
the wrong side of the tracks. These 
drugs were secured from a few doc- 
tors and druggists all too willing to 
sell the welfare of youth for a fast 
dollar. 


Bovamns gangs constitute another 


serious problem for children in 


* *s* 
many communities. I do not refer 


to innocent play or interest groups 
of children and adolescents. I al- 
lude to the organized, predatory 
mobs which youngsters in some 
neighborhoods must join for their 
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own protection. Gangs in which 
robbery, extortion, drug traffic, may- 
hem, and sexual and other irregu- 
larities are the order of the day. 
While certain large cities have made 
sound starts to bring the situation 
under control, it must not be imag- 
ined that the gang problem is re- 
stricted to major urban centers. 
And my passing reference to New 
York, Washington, Los Angeles and 
other localities does not imply that 
their problems are more _ serious 
than those of other cities and states. 
Juvenile delinquency is a national 
problem. 

The morality of a community 
cannot be divided into two parts. 
We know, for example, that there is 
a relationship between a child’s con- 
cept of law and order and adult atti- 
tudes as evidenced in evasion of 
income taxes, “fixing” of traffic 
tickets, and the simple instructions 
to a child to tell the bill collector 
that “mama is out” when she is at 
home. That adult attitude, a prod- 
uct of many forces, may even relate 
to the revolt and rebellion against 
authority. But developing research 
capable of measuring such relation- 
ships, if any, has thus far defied our 
ingenuity. Perhaps it is the absence 
of measurable, clean-cut relation- 
ships which make efforts to uplift 
community morality halting and 
uncertain. Basically, we do know 
that adult society contributes to 
juvenile delinquency in many ways 

sometimes knowingly and some- 
times ignorantly. 


W.. have become a highly mobile 
people. Such mobility is the product 
of, and in many ways necessary to, 
our high industrial and agricultural 


productivity. But it also uproots 
families and sends them into new 
communities among strange people. 
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Our vigorous economy draws many 
mothers into the labor market 
where they add to our national out- 
put and to the incomes of their own 
families. The latch-key children of 
some of these mothers suffer lack of 
proper care and supervision as a 
result. Modern urban life with its 
impersonal relations and its many 
attractions which pull family mem- 
bers away from home, is also a fac- 
tor with at least some negatives for 
the development of a strong family 
life amidst a friendly and interested 
neighborhood. 

Yet I want to make it clear that 
neither mobility nor industrializa- 
tion nor modern urban life alone 
creates a delinquent child. But each 
adds to insecurity, to loneliness, to 
fear. They do detract from the 
watchfulness over children and 
from the development of the close 
personal relationships, through 
which we all gain and maintain a 
sense of acceptance, competence, 
trust, and confidence in the future. 

Because of the strained interna- 
tional situation, young people of 
today find it impossible to look for- 
ward with certainty to higher edu- 
cation, to entering a trade, or busi- 
ness or profession, to plan for 
marriage and home. This results in 
added restlessness, tension, and en- 
courages a philosophy of eat-drink- 
be-merry among our youngsters. 

The evidence before our Subcom- 
mittee also indicates that we as a 
society have been deficient in de- 
veloping and enforcing the laws 
necessary to better protect children 
from delinquency. We have been 
equally deficient in developing the 
machinery necessary to giving help 
to children in trouble. Testimony 
shows that much of our basic think- 
ing may be misdirected as to pre- 
vention and cure. Challenging ques- 
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tions have been raised as to methods 
and approaches. Are we reaching 
the truly delinquent child with our 
programs? Or are they beyond the 
pale in our society? It may well be 
that the moral failings of our na- 
tional life lie as a root cause of our 
children’s troubles. We of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee must look behind 
the boy or girl in trouble to see, if 
we can, what created the problem. 


Gu of the most striking points in 
the already voluminous testimony 
which we have received is the near- 
singleness of belief that there are 
simply no easy answers. It is not 
just slums; it is not just education; 
it is not just poor community facili- 
and it is not just little 
money being spent to clean up the 
problem. It is, indeed, a great many 
things 


ties, too 


and hence panaceas are few 


and the easy answers far between. 
Our Subcommittee has _ received 
more than 20,000 unsolicited letters 
from persons all over this great 
country. They offer us help. They 
offer us advice. They wish us God- 
speed. The National Probation and 
Parole Association, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, the Family 
Service Association of America, the 
National Association for Mental 
Health, and the National Education 
Association, represent but some of 
the voluntary agencies providing 
pertinent professional services on a 
national basis. Civic, religious, and 
professional organizations too nu- 
merous to list here stand ready to 
join, or are already involved, in this 
crusade. The challenge facing us to- 
day is not to find new courage or 
faith but to devise a plan for action 
worthy of those qualities. 


Autumnal Cana 


by KEVIN DOHERTY, S.J. 


Eacn autumntime when trees turn gold 

and all the air is quick with whirring leaves, 

I like to dream that Mary marvels to behold 

the world of beauty that her word conceives; 

it is another wedding, Cana-wise 

when near the summer’s end the sunflower dies 
beneath a flaming sky, and all the earth’s athirst: 
when Autumn’s Handmaid whispers wedding-versed, 
They have no wine! and waits the water-jar; 

the rustling of dry leaves is heard afar, 

the maple and the oak await the sign: 

and purple-clustered clouds are crushed to wine! 
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by LELIA STEPHEN 


Farum HaiG was lying back in his 
armchair, dozing in the heavy noon- 
tide heat of May in Kishengunge. 
In the shuttered twilight of his bed- 
room he was barely visible in his 
crumpled soutane, his eyes closed 
in weary relief, the feathers of his 
gray hair blown softly about his 
forehead by the steady whirl of air 
created by the electric fan overhead. 
By the droop of his mouth and the 
deep hollows beneath his eyes he 
showed he was an exhausted man. 
Father Haig was no muscular 
Christian, but his light, small body 
held unplumbed reserves of fiery 
energy, not so much of the flesh as 
of the spirit. When he moved, he 
did so fast and furiously, with an 
intensity that would have worn out 
a giant. On the previous day he 
had visited more than a dozen vil- 
lages, and had cycled over seventy- 
five miles in twelve hours. He was 
paying the price now. But he 
couldn’t help it; he could only reply 
to the warnings and protestations 
of his friends and well-wishers, that 
that was his way. He was a dynamo 
when he was well, and a licked lion 
when his fury had spent itself. 
Father Haig’s Christian servant 
knocked softly on the bedroom 
door. There was no reply. He 
knocked again, louder this time. 
Father Haig woke from the con- 
fused dreams that come to the very 


tired. Without rising, he called out 
in Hindi, “Who’s there?” 

“Paul, Father,” replied the serv- 
ant, one of Father’s own converts. 
“The masons have come to destroy 
the shrine.” 

Father Haig sprang to his feet, 
shedding his lassitude as he would 
an unnecessary garment. “Oh, of 
course. Today was the day I ordered 
them to get on the job. I had for- 
gotten. Tell them to wait, Paul. Pll 
be there in a minute.” 

Putting his toupee on his head 
and turning off the fan, he went out 
on the veranda that encircled the 
bungalow, toward a group of his 
converts who were gathered by the 
steps. 


Tue question of the shrine was one 
that had troubled the good mission- 


er for some months now. It was 
built under a pipul-tree, the sacred 
tree venerated by the Hindus, that 
grew within the precincts of his 
compound, actually just beyond the 
veranda of his bungalow. The 
shrine was of the usual Shivite 
kind, a semicircular cemented base 





Once again Father Haig, the wise old 
Jesuit missionary, wins his way with his re- 
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round the tree trunk for altar, on 
which rested the three-pronged tri- 
dent of the god rising out of a heap 
of hideous lingam-stones, 
symbol of fertility. 

Father Haig tried to prevent the 
villagers from coming to the shrine, 
but they swarmed there each eve- 
ning, crowding into the compound 
despite the protests of his servants. 
Father Haig had allowed his Hindu 
gardener to erect the shrine in an 
indulgent moment, and now he re- 
gretted it. To his horror and dis- 
appointment, he had noticed one or 
two of his own Christian 
in the crowd of votaries. 

When he questioned them about 
this defection, using his most tact- 
fully casual manner, their defense 


crude 


converts 


was voluble if unconvincing. They 
were only doing it to please their 


Hindu relatives surely the good 
Father knew that they had been 


baptized and attended Mass regu- 
larly? How could he fear that they 
had abandoned their new-found en- 
lightenment? 

Be that as it may, Father Haig 
had little faith in their avowals. 
Years of missioning had brought 
him face to face with the tragic real- 
ity that the bond of Christianity 
was a tenuous thread in India—a 
tug of the ancient, dark idolatry 
and it snapped asunder. 


_— was only one course open. 
It was the hard way, and Father 
Haig’s was a gentle nature that in- 
stinctively trod the quiet road. But 
he could be resolute and firm when 
the occasion demanded, as it did so 
now imperatively. He would have 
to destroy the shrine. 

It was no simple task. He knew 
the susceptibilities of the villagers— 
how tenaciously they clung to their 
outworn superstitions, how mor- 


tally injured his flouting of them 
would make the people feel. But 
bigger things than human senti- 
ments were at stake and Father 
Haig would not evade the issue. 
Come what may, the shrine would 
have to go. 

His Christian masons salaamed as 
he approached. “We are ready,” the 
master-mason said, and his men 
lowered their picks and_ shovels 
from their shoulders. “But there 
will be trouble—you must lead the 
way.” 


| nes Father Haig 
tripped down the steps, into the 
blasting heat. The dust of the rain- 
less summer was spread thick and 
white on every leaf and stone, the 
grass was wilted and burned rust- 
brown. The ubiquitous crow cawed 
a ceaseless obbligato, and the rau- 
cous sound intensified the midday 
quietude. 

Father Haig, blinking rapidly 
against the hot, white glare, noticed 
a little crowd of heads bobbing rest- 
lessly the low wall that 
bounded the compound. The dark 
faces were scowling ominously. He 
looked away from them, and up at 
the tall coconut palm where a huge 
new leaf, lividly out 
against the dusty, drooping crown 
of withered foliage. He was praying 
silently and rapidly. 

He led the masons to the pipul- 
tree. “Get going.” He gestured 
toward the ugly pagan shrine. 

Paul came diffidently up to him, 
and laid a gnarled hand on his 
sleeve. “Father,” he spoke in a hol- 
low whisper, “these men watching- 
they are all bad men. They will do 
you harm.” 

“God’s work must 
said Father Haig. 
touch of nervous 


above 


green, stood 


first,” 
was a 
in his 
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manner. 


“They will do nothing. 
Pray hard, Paul, and all will be 
well.” 

The master-mason swung his 
pick in a slow, deliberate arc. It 
crunched down on the altar of the 
shrine, splitting the semicircle in 
two. The rounded gray lingams 
went rolling in a heavy shower. 


A SHOUT of warning came from 
Paul, and Father Haig ducked just 
in time to avoid a stone that came 
whizzing from a sling above the 
wall, where a villager sat astride the 
low fork of a mango-tree. The little 
group ignored the attack, and con- 
tinued manfully in their work of 
destruction. 

But the David in the tree—Father 
Haig laughed inwardly at the con- 
ception of himself as Goliath—was 
not inactive. Stone after stone came 


hurtling among the masons. A 
thrill a minute, thought Father 


Haig. Either David’s a dud marks- 
man, or the strong arm of God is 
sheltering us. Thank goodness no 
one’s been hit. 

Father Haig’s optimism was sadly 
.groundless. A stone struck the arm 
of one of the masons, cutting it deep. 
“Take him into the dispensary, 
Paul,” the Jesuit said, “and have 
his wound attended to immediate- 
lv.” Then he turned, and walked 
boldly toward the gate. One of the 
men had opened it, and was leaning 
insolently against the bars. 

Father Haig spoke in a low, quiet 
voice. “This is not the way for you 
good people to behave,” he said. 
“You know that this shrine is within 
my compound, and I am legally en- 
titled to destroy it if I can find no 
other way of keeping people away 
from coming here to pray before it. 
Of course, I know it is hard for you 
to understand, but my religion does 
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not allow another god to be wor- 
shiped where my God is served. I 
do not like doing this to you—on 
the contrary, I am doing it only as 
a last resort, after I have tried by 
all the means in my power to keep 
you out. But you would persist in 
coming, and”’—his voice rose a little 

“I had to do something drastic. 
I am willing and ready to face all 
consequences.” 


W xx Father Haig ceased there 
was a brooding silence. The crowd 
bunched closer, 


more menacing. 
Then suddenly the man who had 
been lolling against the = gate 


straightened up with a jerk. At the 
same time his hand came up with a 
short black stick and he struck 
downward over Father Haig’s head. 
But the priest sensed the attack al- 
most before it had begun, and 
sprang aside, agilely for his years. 
The are of the weapon’s descent 
ended in the empty air. 

“My! My!” Father Haig ex- 
claimed in Hindi, in a voice that 
shook a little. “This is indeed an 
odd way to treat an old man. I am 
surprised at you.” 

His attacker took a backward 
step, somewhat nonplused. But the 
crowd thrust past him through the 
gate, and Father Haig decided it was 
wisest to make for the shelter of the 
bungalow. He was almost running, 
with the crowd shouting “Ay-ee! 
Ay-ee!” at his heels. 

He gained the steps at a bound. 
Paul was fluttering anxiously in its 
shadows. He had just returned 
from the dispensary, and saw only 
the priest with the mob after him at 
a run across the compound. 

“Quick, Paul! You speak to 
them. “I'll be back in a moment.” 

Father Haig darted into his bed- 
room. He snatched the camera that 
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was on his bureau and went back 
with it to where the crowd stood in 
uneasy silence, surveying the demol- 
ished shrine. 

“Look what I’ve got here,” he 
shouted from the steps. “I’m going 
to take some pictures of you that 
you can show your friends.” 

The effect was unconditional sur- 
render. The leader salaamed, smil- 
ing widely to show tobacco-stained 
teeth. The crowd broke up and 
stood in an orderly group facing the 
camera as Father Haig had taught 


The Hands 


by STANTON 


them to do on previous occasions 
when he had taken their pictures. 

As he clicked the shutter, he 
mused to himself that thirty years 
of missioning had taught him to 
know the mind of the Indian vil- 
lager. It is the mentality of a child, 
whimsical, easily led and as easily 
amused by a trifle. As he returned 
to the veranda he saw the erstwhile 
hostile mob drifting away slowly in 
two’s and three’s. Not one of them 
cast a second glance at the ruined 
shrine. 


of the Dead 


A. COBLENTZ 


Our of the shadows and the mist and mold 
They reach for us who once, in love or pain, 
They clasped or clung to; and they still retain 
The flint or silken ways we knew of old. 

One, by a waspish will, may seek to hold 
Sisters or children in a honeyed chain; 

And one will lie, as often it has lain, 

With us in kindness easier felt than told. 


Out of the valley where the gray fogs glower, 


Those hands are stretching over forts and homes. 
We see the hill they charred, the grove in flower, 
The Troy they ravaged, and long-planted Romes; 
While fleshless fingers dig, with living power, 
The deep foundations for tomorrow’s domes. 








Not Without ‘Tears 


by Helen Caldwell Day 


B. SSED MARTIN HOUSE was started 
in answer to a need, the need of peo- 
ple for love and understanding and 
material assistance given in such a 
way that it does no violence to their 
dignity as children of God, called, 
as it were, to share the life of God, 
to be coheirs with Christ, as St. Paul 
says. The house actually opened in 
1951, but long before that it existed 
as an idea in my own mind, formed 
according to the pattern of St. Jo- 
seph’s House of Hospitality of the 
Catholic Worker, in New York City, 
where I had worked as a volunteer. 

St. Joseph’s House had _ been 
started by Dorothy Day, a convert 
to Catholicism from Communism, 
and Peter Maurin, a Frenchman, 
having as its general aim to “realize 
in the individual and in society the 
expressed and implied teachings of 


Christ, beginning with an analysis 
of our present society, to determine 
whether we already have an order 
that meets with the requirements of 
justice and charity of Christ.” 


I emer came in contact with the 
Catholic Worker movement in 1947, 
through my friend Father Meenan, 
who had been my instructor when I 
became a convert to the Catholic 
faith. I was eighteen, and a student 
nurse at the Harlem Hospital School 
of Nursing. I was not then much 
impressed by what I saw at the 
Catholic Worker, mostly because of 
the poverty of it and its disorder. 
I did not like poverty in any sense. 
I had grown up in it, hating it and 
wanting to escape from it into re- 
nown and success. My father was a 
teacher in a little Southern college, 
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and his salary had always been 
small; often my mother had had to 
work in order that we might have a 
barely comfortable living, or some- 
thing just short of this. 

But here were a group of people, 
many little older than myself, who 
took the counsel “Blessed are the 
poor” seriously and were volunta- 
rily living a life of poverty with the 
poorest in the slums of New York 
off the Bowery. They ate and 
worked and prayed and shared their 
house with people I had 
thought of as just “bums.” 


always 


And 


they seemed to be happy doing it, 
though all were obviously capable 


of doing something “better.” 


I pip not like their ideas about pov- 
erty. But I did like what they said 
about race, about us all being one in 
Christ. Since I 


it grieves m« 


am a Negro myself 
unutterably to 
many of my own people buried in 
the sordidness, the drabness and the 


ugliness of city 


see So 


slums and small- 
town ghettoes as the result of intol- 
and hate discrimination 
and segregation—-and I long to have 
a share in the resurrection which 
must come, and find it easy to love 
and respect those others I meet, of 
whatever 


erance 


race or creed, who share 
that same desire. 

So I worked as a volunteer at the 
Catholic Worker for about a vear, 
and gradually, as I worked, I began 
to change my ideas on a lot of things 

things like poverty and “bums.” 
I began to see what Peter Maurin 
meant when he called the poor “am- 
bassadors of God.” A retreat with a 
small group and Father Meenan’s 
brother complete d the metamorpho- 
sis, and instead of being scandalized 
by the Worker, I now felt myself 
more and more drawn to become a 
part of it. 


I could see that good was being 
done. The poor were being fed and 
clothed and sheltered through the 
personal sacrifices of the members 
of the staff. Race seemed to matter 
not at all, and ordinary people like 
myself were living and working to- 
gether in order to grow in grace and 
in love of God in each other, and in 
love of the Church, her liturgy and 
sacraments. 


‘Tee thing that still held me back, 
even after | had become inwardly 
convinced that this was the life I 
wanted to live, was concern for my 
son, McDonald Francis, or Butch, as 
we call him. He was then about a 
vear old. His father and I were no 
longer together and there was no 
hope of a reconciliation. 

Since my husband the 
Navy then, we were getting an allot- 
ment, but once he back in 
civilian life I that we could 
expect little help from him. I would 
be our main support, and I won- 
dered whether I had the right to im- 
this life on my could I 
deliberately choose poverty when I 
had a child? 

Then in the fall of 1948 I became 
ill with tuberculosis and had to go 
into a sanatorium. At the same 
time Butch was crippled by polio 
and had to go to a hospital for sev- 
eral months. While we were both 


was in 


was 
knew 


pose son: 





We present a selection from Helen Cald- 
well Day’s new book Not Without Tears 
(Copyright, 1954, by Sheed & Ward, Ine.). 
In Color Ebony Mrs. Day gave us an account 
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version to 


where incidentally the 
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sick, I had a lot of time to think, 
and I found myself adopting new 
values and new ways of looking at 
things. Butch was home, almost 
fully recovered, long before I was, 
and by the time I was discharged 
from the sanatorium I had reached 
a decision about many things. It 
seemed to me that the things Butch 
would gain by the experience of 
growing up in the house I envi- 
sioned would outweigh anything he 
might lose by it. 

And I now saw clearly that we 
are in the hands of God anyway, and 
that many worse misfortunes than 
poverty—our illness, for instance— 
could befall us no matter how hard 
I tried to “plan” our lives together. 
I saw Tamar, Dorothy Day’s daugh- 
ter, who had grown up in such a 
house of hospitality, and I asked no 
more of God than this: that Butch 
should grow up as well-adjusted, 
friendly, and full of charity. 


I HAD been in the sanatorium in 
New York, but after my discharge 
I came to Memphis, where Butch 
was living with my mother and my 
stepfather. I had decided to find a 
job in Memphis as soon as the doc- 
tor said it was all right, and to start 
my house of hospitality there, or in 
some nearby town or city. 

I wanted to work in the South be- 
cause I knew the need there, and be- 
cause so often Negroes whose tal- 
ents and training would enable them 
to do something to alleviate the suf- 
fering of Negroes in the South refuse 
to stay there; they go North where 
they can live and work with some 
semblance of peace and security. I 
do not blame them in the least; on 
the contrary, I sympathize with 
their problem; it is one I have had 
myself. 

It is hard to go back to the South 


if you have ever lived away from it, 
when you are a Negro. Even now, 
four years after my own return to 
the South from New York, it means 
a real and painful effort, every time 
I return again after a journey 
North. As the “White 
Only,” “Colored Only” signs begin 
to appear, something inside me 
shrinks and I feel choked and hurt. 
But still | come back. 

| decided on Memphis or a nearby 
town so that Mother and I could 
still be close to help each other. Be- 
sides, it is easier to start where you 
known, and where you know 
the problems. 


soon as 


are 


Wines I had been in Memphis 
about six months I met a young 
white man about my own age who 
was also a Catholic and full of real 
apostolic zeal. We found that we 
had much in common, and became 
friends and talked of starting an 
interracial group of people inter- 
ested in Catholic Action, who would 
study, work, and pray together. 

We wanted to study the social 
teachings of the Church in the light 
of our own problems and needs, as 
well as learn more about the Church 
herself, her liturgy and sacraments. 
We knew that it would not be easy 
to start a group like this and keep it 
going. Even before we started there 
were difficulties, mostly with our 
own families. 

Jim’s father was not at all sym- 
pathetic to his ideas on the racial 
question, or on capital and labor, or 
on a lot of like problems. Since Jim 
lived in his father’s house and de- 
pended on him for support, that 
created a serious problem. 


| my own family, my mother was 
wholly in sympathy with my ideas 
and plans and helped me to develop 
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them. (My parents are divorced, 
but since my mother was my 
father’s second wife and the first is 
living, her marriage to him was in- 
valid in the eyes of the Church; 
thus, although divorced and remar- 
ried, she was able to become a Cath- 
olic. She became a convert the year 
1 entered the Church.) 

My father was living about forty- 
six miles from us, but I saw him 
often and found him always ready 
to listen to anything that interested 
me. There is not in him a trace of 
racial hatred, so far as I have ever 
been able to see, and he encouraged 
the formation of the group. 

However, my stepfather, who is 
also very dear to me and was at that 
time the main support of Butch and 
me, was very like Jim’s father with 
regard to race. He doesn’t like Ne- 
groes very much (though he is one), 
but he likes white people even less 
and feels that none of them can 
have a love for, but only a desire to 
use, the Negro. He did not say I 
might not have my friends in the 
house, but he did predict all sorts of 
trouble because of it. He was afraid 
the neighbors would complain to 
the police and we would be charged 
with running a disorderly house. 
He was sure that my racial ideas 
were going to get me into trouble 
one way or another. 


€ 
"Tev just can’t mix the races,” he 
kept insisting one evening when we 


got into one of our arguments. 
“You were never intended to. But 
no, you're bull-headed like your 
mother. No one can tell you any- 
thing. You think a man named 
Jesus the Jews made up a long time 
ago can save you. But this is a white 
man’s country. You-all don’t like to 
admit it, but I’m not one to try to 
fool myself. I know where I stand. 
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You can have all your meetings and 
your fathers and popes and preach- 
ings, but you aren’t going to change 
that. A white man is a white man 
and a zigaboo is never going to 
stand with him. He was made for a 
servant, and that’s what he’ll al- 
ways be.” 

“What does 
then?” I said. 

“Oh, I don’t like it, but it fits me 
too. I know it, though, and you-all 
don’t. You won't admit it for your- 
selves.” 

“We can’t admit what is not true. 
Sure, God made us different, like He 
made the grass and the flowers and 
the trees different. But they all 
drink the same rain and put their 
roots in the same earth, and the tree 
doesn’t say to the flower, “This is 
my puddle.’ You talk about Negro 
and white, but I notice you like good 
food, and a warm house and decent 
clothes. You want your shirt ironed 
and your socks clean.” I looked 
around the comfortable house as I 
talked. His eyes followed my gaze. 


that make _ you, 


W: were then living in the housing 
project where Mother and Don still 
live. There are gas, electric lights, 
running water, an electric refrigera- 
tor, and a washing machine. In the 
kitchen there are cabinets for dishes 
and foodstuffs, attractive though in- 
expensive table and chairs, and a 
gleaming linoleum on the floor. In 
the front room are comfortable 
chairs, a couch, and little tables 
strewn with knickknacks. Mother 
has embroidered pretty scarves for 
the furniture, and there is a bright 
rug on the floor. The room is 
lighted by several lamps; from the 
shining floor to the pictures on the 
walls, it reflects comfort and cheer. 

“You see,” I said, “you want to be 
free to do the work you like and live 
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in peace. Nobody else, ‘zigaboo’ or 
white, wants anything more than 
that, and the right to love God as 
they believe.” 

“No,” he retorted, “that’s the zig 
who wants that. Any white man 
who isn’t a fool knows better. You 
are the only ones going around with 
your hands folded looking up to 
heaven for help from a man who 
couldn't even save himself from the 
cross. Everyone else is looking out 
for the good American dollar. All 
your preachings and meetings and 
discussions don’t carry as much 
weight as that!” 

Then we really started to argue; 
“All your money,” I said, "won't 
ever carry as much weight as the 
love some men have for God and 
each other. That is what has kept 
the Church He founded going for 
two thousand years, even if He 
didn’t come down from the cross to 
suit you and others like you.” (I 
couldn’t resist adding this last.) 

“He didn’t because he couldn't. 
He was just a man. The Jews told 
him to come down and they would 
believe. And he didn’t because he 
couldn't.” 

“So you 
though He 
miracle?” 

“What miracle?” 

“His resurrection.” 

“There was no_ resurrection. 
That’s just a fairy tale. When 
you’re dead, you're dead, and there 
is no resurrection. You’ve seen what 
happens to things that die, they 
smell. They don’t rise, they rot. 
When you zigs get that through 
your heads, maybe more of you 
will have that warm house, and food 
and things you were talking about. 
As long as you stay buried in this 
fairy tale about Jesus you'll always 


Same 
even 


thing, 
greater 


say the 
did an 
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live in alleys and jump when a 
white man whistles. You'll always 
be the tail-ends and get the leav- 
ings.” 

“Funny, it’s those who believe 
strongest in this ‘fairy tale,’ as you 
want to call it, who are doing the 
most to get people out of squalor 
and despair and bring them hope, 
and a chance to live like people in- 
stead of cattle.” 

“That's what the priests tell you.” 

“They don’t have to tell me. I can 
see for myself. I’m not blind. Be- 
sides, it stands to reason it would 
be so. If—if, I say—a man really 
believes, as you say you believe, that 
he is the center of his own universe, 
and that all the things he does and 
wants revolve around himself, then 
he wants to get as much as he pos- 
sibly can for himself. And that 
means that someone else is going to 
get left out. It means the strong 
man is bound to take away the 
weaker man’s rights. But if—and 
again I say if—a man truly believes 
in God and loves Him and tries to 
imitate Him—-giving, giving, giving 
as much as he can of himself and 
his love and his goods—then some- 
one is going to benefit. And, inci- 
dentally, the man who gives won't 
lose out either; the more he gives, 
the more he will receive.” 

“You talk like a fool.” He said it 
with a smile intended to soften it, 
but he meant it. 

“In your eyes, from your point of 
view, I guess I am. But it is because 
Jim and the others like him, and I 
and others like me, believe as we do, 
that we can forget about race and 
come together and work and study 


to improve ourselves so we can help 
others improve themselves and the 
conditions around them and around 
us all.” 





Is Soviet Youth Becoming Religious ? 


by JUDITH LISTOWEL 


Tue Soviet leaders are perturbed 
by the attitude of Soviet youth. The 
young, born and bred under Soviet 
Communism, are disillusioned with 
Marxist materialism. They are ex- 
pressing their frustration by loose 
living, by indulging in superstitions 


and—this is the rub—by practicing 
the faith of their elders. 

This religious revival is worrying 
the Kremlin most. According to the 
Soviets it is one facet of the moral 
disintegration which, since Stalin’s 
death, has become so prevalent that 
it must be fought openly. That is 
why the Soviet regime has decided 
to launch anvther anti-religious 
campaign. 

The first indication of this came 
on January 5, 1954, when it was an- 
nounced that the Moscow and the 
Leningrad anti-religious museums 


had been reorganized. A few days 
later, Kiyev Radio reported that an 
anti-religious museum had _ been 
opened in this city; then Lwow 
Radio described how the same thing 
had been done in this deeply reli- 
gious Catholic town. On August 8th 
Moscow Radio stated that in the 
Leningrad Museum of the History 
of Religion and Atheism, situated 
in Kazan Cathedral, “two more sec- 
tions will be opened this year, one 
on “The Origin of Religion,’ another 
on “The Origin of Christianity.’ A 
large panorama, “The Life of Primi- 
tive People,’ is in preparation for 
these sections.” On the same day, 
Odessa Radio described a “traveling 
exhibition” then in Odessa, depict- 
ing religion as the enemy of science 
and progress. 

At this time, we learned through 





underground channels that Metro- 
politan Nikolai of Krutizy-Moscow 
was the brain behind the new anti- 
religious campaign. Nikolai, known 
even in Kremlin circles as the Red 
Rasputin, had been a friend of 
Stalin and is trusted by Malenkovy. 
He convinced the Kremlin leaders 
that the religious revival among the 
young should be taken very seri- 
ously, but that force would be even 
less effective in tackling it than it 
had been in uprooting the faith of 
their elders. Scientific atheism, psy- 
chological cunning, patience and 
persuasion—these are the ingredi- 
ents of the new method Metropolitan 
Nikolai recommended and the So- 


viet leaders accepted. 


Brox January, 1954, onward, scien- 
tific atheist propaganda began to 
pour into every corner of the Soviet 
Union, bearing out the reports of 
our informants. For instance, be- 
tween January and July, over 400 
lectures on “scientific atheism and 
the healthy ways of every day life” 
were given at “the floating cultural 
center” of the East Siberian Ship- 
ping Trust! We could quote lit- 
erally thousands of talks, lectures, 
and articles, all monotonously alike. 
A letter, signed by a member of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, which 
appeared in Pionerskaya Pravda 
(the Soviet school children’s daily) 
on August 13th, is characteristic: 
“The question arises as to why, 
in this age of electricity, atomic 
energy and modern teaching on the 
life of man and society, belief in 
God and in the devil can still exist? 
It is not beneficial to the capitalists 
that the progressive ideas of natural 
science should penetrate among the 
people. Religion dulls the reasoning 
of man, and instills in him tolerance 
and non-resistance to evil. In this 


way, religion helps the capitalists to 
maintain people in obedience. The 
Orthodox Church teaches that the 
workers must tolerate hunger, pov- 
erty, and unemployment as if they 
were punishments for their sins... . 
Belief in God, the Church, ghosts 
and goblins is a legacy of the old 
and the ignorant, why try to pass 
on their theories to the young. Re- 
ligion is a harmful remnant of capi- 
talism, against which Soviet society 
is struggling.” 

All Soviet radio stations, even in 
the most remote districts, have been 
and still are broadcasting reports 
on lectures and publications on sci- 
entific atheism. 


‘Tue growing volume of atheist 
propaganda in the USSR tied in 
with reports from our friends be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Since 1945, 
they have repeatedly conveyed to us 
that young people in Soviet Russia 
felt disillusioned with the arid doc- 
trine of Marxist materialism, and 
that their escapism took the form 
of loose living, drink, hooliganism 

and religion. How many have 
turned to religion, we wondered? 
Was it a considerable proportion? 
On July 5th Pravda—the official 
newspaper of the Soviet Communist 
Party—provided an answer: 

“A backwater faction of young 
people in the towns and in the coun- 
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tryside perform religious rites, 
blindly following in the footsteps of 
religious parents. For instance, 
some people do not limit themselves 
to registering a marriage in the 
Registration Office (ZAG), but— 
for the sake of ‘durability’—have a 
marriage ceremony in church. Su- 
perstitious people consider register- 
ing a marriage is not enough and 
that marriage without a church 
ceremony is not lasting! There are 
backward parents who perform the 
Christian rite of baptism, or the 
Jewish or Moslem rite of circum- 
cision of children, and who take 
children to church for Communion.” 


_ of our correspondents had 
said that many of the “Soviets in 
their 40’s” had turned to religion. 
When asked to spell out what sort 
of people they meant, one of our 
friends replied, “Professional men 
and women, managers, trade union- 
ists, responsible officials of collec- 
tive and State farms.” 

We felt reluctant to believe this, 
and asked for proof. We received 
none—until June 29, 1954, when 
Trud—the newspaper of the Soviet 
Trade Unions—had this to say: 

“Unfortunately, it is still possible 
on religious feast days to see engi- 
neers, doctors, Komsomol and Trade 
Union activists attending religious 
festivities. It is considered natural 
to go to christenings, to be present 
in church at funeral services and to 
take part in marriage ceremonies. 
‘It is only convention and rites’ 
you hear them say—‘one need not 
become religious through such 
things.’ But those who take part 
in family gatherings of this kind 
forget that the dark elements take 
advantage of this. It is possible to 
determine all the religious festivals 
without looking at the Church cal- 
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endar from the flood of applications 
requesting a few days’ leave in the 
country.” 


L. was yet another Soviet daily, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (the young 
peoples’ Pravda) which on August 
13th bore out statements of other 
friends behind the Iron Curtain and 
of some refugees—namely that 
mothers in the USSR give their chil- 
dren a thorough religious education. 
Komsomolskaya Pravda said that at 
the traditional August conference 
of teachers, attention would be paid 
“to the problem of giving moral 
support to young people at school. 
... Some pupils are still practicing 
religious rites and are going to 
church, and teachers and Komsomol 
workers often by-pass cases of reli- 
gious prejudices being instilled in 
the young. They do not consider it 
their duty to struggle against these 
by means of scientific explanations 
of natural phenomena. . Every 
member of the Komsomol must be 
a fighter against religious preju- 
dice.” 

And on August 21st, Pravda edi- 
torially lectured Soviet schoolteach- 
ers on their patriotic duty: “All 
scholastic and educational work in 
schools must contribute to the for- 
mation in youth of a materialistic 
outlook, and must be effective in 
fighting all kinds of superstitions 
and prejudices. ... In many schools, 
especially in rural areas, teachers 
carry out no propaganda for natural 
sciences and allow pupils to remain 
under the influence of all kinds of 
prejudices and superstitions.” 


Tne present Soviet anti-religious 
campaign has, however, some novel 
features. To understand them, let 
us take a look at the persecution of 
religion in the Soviet Union since 











IS SOVIET YOUTH BECOMING RELIGIOUS? 


the Communists came to power in 
1917. 

Lenin believed that, stripped of 
its wealth, the Orthodox Church 
would collapse and religion would 
disappear. Instead, beggared and 
humbled, the Orthodox priesthood 
set to work with a will on their spir- 
itual tasks, and the people stood by 
them devotedly. Between 1919 and 
1941, there were nine waves of reli- 
gious persecution, in the course of 
which hundreds of bishops, tens of 
thousands of priests and nuns, and 
hundreds of thousands of ordinary 
people suffered martyrdom. And 
yet, instead of withering away, the 
Orthodox Church seemed to put 
down deeper roots. 


Tue first proof that the Soviet re- 
gime realized that it could not finish 
olf the Orthodox Church by sheer 
brutality, came in 1936. According 
to Article 124 of the Stalin Constitu- 
tion, “Freedom of a religious cult to 
function and freedom for anti-reli- 
gious propaganda are conceded on 
behalf of all citizens.” Civil rights 
were restored to priests, monks and 
nuns, who could from then on vote 
and take employment, and were re- 
lieved from paying excessive taxes. 
But the Church was not allowed 
either to train new priests, or to 
print religious books, let alone an- 
swer the vicious attacks of anti- 
religious propaganda. 

The second, and much more spec- 
tacular proof of the importance of 
the Orthodox Church came with 
Soviet Russia’s invasion by Hitler’s 
Germany. When Stalin had to rely 
on the loyalty of his hard-tried sub- 
jects, and make a good impression 
on his Anglo-American allies, he re- 
stored the Orthodox Church to a 
semi-official position. He granted it 
the right to train priests, to print 
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religious books, to hold public serv- 
ices, and—for the first time since 
the: Revolution—to elect a new 
Patriarch. 


Avren the war, in view of the great 
Soviet victories and the need to 
maintain Western good will while 
the East European countries were 
being gobbled up, the Kremlin al- 
lowed the Orthodox Church to main- 
tain its newly won position. It sent 
its leaders on political missions, es- 
pecially to the Balkans and the 
Middle East; and it instructed them 
(through the Office of Religious Af- 
fairs, set up in 1943) to resume con- 
tacts with the Protestant Churches 
of the West. 

It wages its most virulent attacks 
against the Catholic Church through 
the mouth of Orthodox Church 
dignitaries. Both Patriarch Alexius 
and Metropolitan Nikolai have ac- 
cused the Holy Father of being the 
chief protector of the warmongers 
and Fascists,” of being in the pay of 
the “American imperialists,” with 
whom he is preparing the third 
World War, and so on. 


0. course, the Soviet regime knew 
all along that it could not both have 
its cake and eat it, too— that, by 
partly rehabilitating the Orthodox 
Church, it took the risk of letting 
religious beliefs “linger on” under 


Soviet Communism. What, how- 
ever, it had not reckoned with, was 
that many young people would be- 
come devoted to the faith of their 
elders. 

After Stalin’s death, when his 
heirs had to moderate his harsh dic- 
tatorship, they realized with a shock 
that this is exactly what had hap- 
pened. It was then that the plan to 
wean away the young from the Or- 
thodox Church, from Islam and 
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from other “religious sects” was 
adopted. As we have seen, the crux 
of it is to prove by the achievements 
of science that religious beliefs are 
“stupid remnants” of the past, bene- 
cial only to the capitalists. But this 
campaign has three new features, 
quite unlike anything which has 
happened during previous waves of 
persecution. 


F sr, the level of anti-religious 
propaganda is to be raised. Typical 
of the instructions on this point is 
an article which appeared last May 
in Unen, the Communist daily of 
Ulan Bator, capital of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic: 

“Anti-religious propaganda must 
be raised to a higher level. The 
struggle for economic and cultural 
development throughout the coun- 
try calls for more enlightened polit- 
ical consciousness and for vigorous 
anti-religious propaganda. For this 
reason, the Party is constantly at 
pains to free the minds of the people 
from archaic religious ideas. But, 
in spite of this, there are still signs 
of reactionary Lamaism in our 
country, which aim at spreading its 
harmful teachings among certain 
backward elements of the public. 

“Local Party organizations do not 
conduct a sufficiently energetic and 
systematic campaign against reli- 
gious fanatics and their followers. 
. . . Lectures and discussions must 
be held regularly, they must be ideo- 
logical to the highest degree, and 
must clearly advertise the benefits 
of Socialism. The Party organiza- 
tion must attract doctors, veterinary 
surgeons and engineers, who will 
help to sweep away the debris of 
feudalism.” 

The last sentence refers to the 
second novel feature of the present 
anti-religious campaign in Soviet 
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Russia. It is the attempt to create 
an “atheist apostolate of the intelli- 
gentsia.” Appeals upon appeals are 
addressed to doctors, veterinarians, 
architects, engineers, and so on, to 
explain to their patients, clients or 
workers that their religious beliefs 
are out of date, if not ridiculous. 


0, August 19th the Presidium of 
the Administration of the All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Po- 
litical and Scientific Knowledge 
discussed the question of improving 
scientific-atheistic propaganda and 
resolved that branches of the Soci- 
ety be “advised to organize regular 
scientific-atheistic lectures. In the 
villages, teachers, doctors and agri- 
culturalists should hold them. In 
order to train lecturers’ cadres for 
scientific-atheistic propaganda, spe- 
cial seminars for members of the 
Society will be held in every provin- 
cial and district center of our Fed- 
eral Republics.” 

And on August 5th, Pravda 
dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s: 
“Attentively, patiently, and without 
offending the feelings of the believ- 
ers they (the intelligentsia} must ex- 
plain the harmful character of reli- 
gious superstitions and reveal the 
reactionary role of religion to the 
people.” What a difference between 
this and the early anti-religious 
drives, when believers were threat- 
ened with the firing squad or the 
forced labor camp! 


M OST interesting is the third novel 
feature of the present campaign: 
the insistence of the Soviet authori- 
ties that Communism and Christian- 
ity are incompatible. In view of 


what Comm nists and fellow travel- 
ers in the West are saying about 
“religious freedom under Commu- 
nism,” the official Soviet view is 
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worth quoting at length. On August 
5th Pravda said: 

“Some churchmen and members 
of sects try to spread the absolutely 
false idea that religion and Com- 
munism have common ideological 
foundations, that the Christian Gos- 
pel and Communism are related 
teachings, and that Christianity, in 
short, has for a long while been 
aspiring to Communism. It is quite 
unnecessary to say that Christian- 
ity, together with any other reli- 
gious ideology, has nothing in 
common with scientific Marxist 
Communist ideology, which arises 
out of the revolutionary class strug- 
gle of the proletariat.” 

On July Ist, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda published an article, “Sci- 
ence and Religion are Irreconcil- 
able,” which put this argument in 
greater detail: “Although religion is 
considerably older than science, it 
arose in the most primitive times, 
out of the most primitive conception 
of the people. As Lenin pointed out, 
religion originated because primi- 
tive man .. . felt himself helpless 
in the struggle with the mighty 
forces of nature. . . . Science and re- 
ligion are opposed to one another in 
every respect. Science is founded 
upon observation, experience and 
practice, with everything checked 
and proved. This is not the case 
with religion, whose basis is blind 
faith and a fantastic conviction in 
the correctness of what is asserted, 
without proof, in the ‘holy books,’ 
and by ministers of the religious 
cults. . There is nothing more 
hostile to Communism than reli- 
gion.” 


Mon: light is shed on the difficul- 
ties of the Soviet authorities by the 
following passage in Trud on June 
28th: “When there is no choirmas- 
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ter at a workers’ club, a member of 
the church choir appears; when the 
club is shut, people go to church; 
where sport is kept in the back- 
ground .. . superstition and hooli- 
ganism become stronger; labor 
discipline inevitably weakens and 
productivity falls. . . . There is a 
complete lack of films which strug- 
gle against superstition, although 
before the war the Ministry of Cul- 
ture produced many _ interesting 
films on anti-religious themes.” 

All this is particularly galling 
when, according to the Soviet au- 
thorities, the Orthodox Church is 
extraordinarily adaptable and re- 
sourceful. “Some servants of the 
Church have devised simplified 
rites,’ complained Moscow Radio 
on August 5th, “such as the bless- 
ing of wedding rings by a priest to 
take the place of a full marriage 
service.” 

From our friends behind the Iron 
Curtain we know that similar sim- 
plifications have been worked out 
for the reception of all the sacra- 
ments—especially Communion. Of 
course, when priests live and work 
with the faithful, they are in a good 
position to know what needs to be 
done, and how. 

The high prices fetched by old 
tattered Bibles, or even  hand- 
copied passages from them, is an- 
other cause for anger by the Soviet 
authorities, who regard it as an in- 
dication of the success of “sectarian 
preachers.” 

On August 8th the official paper 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, 
Radyanska Ukraina, had more to 
say about them: “Sectarian preach- 
ers endeavor to reconcile Christian- 
ity with the ideals of Communism 

by presenting a Christ, who 
never existed in the world, as some- 
one coming from the masses. In 
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this manner they try to build reli- 
gious faith such as might be more 
readily accepted by the people.” 
And not without success, as is born 
out by thousands of repatriates 
from the only places in the Soviet 
Union where all talk freely — the 
forced labor camps. 


Buscrrre GERLAND, the German 
journalist repatriated from the no- 
torious Vorkhuta camp in August, 
1953, has testified to the religious 
feelings she encountered among po- 
litical prisoners. Her fellow in- 
mates had been greatly influenced 
by a Christian movement, whose 
supporters described themselves as 
“believers.” They organized reli- 
gious services in the barracks, and 
read Bible passages to their com- 
panions, many of whom thus came 
into contact with Holy Writ for the 
first time. 

This group also distributed hand- 
written copies of the Gospels, which 
were frequently confiscated by MVD 


guards. But the “believers” in- 
defatigably produced new ones. 
They stood for “non-denomina- 


tional Christianity,” and held no 
brief for the official Church of the 
Moscow Patriarch, which they de- 


scribed as “the Church of Anti- 
christ.” 
One German _ repatriate has 


stressed the extent of religious ac- 
tivity in the camp at Chuna, in the 
Tayshet area, where constant at- 
tempts were made to celebrate reli- 
gious festivals even though this usu- 
ally resulted in a spell of several 
days in the isolation block. On 
Easter Day, 1953, he had gone into 
his barrack room about 3 p. m. and 
was surprised to find that an altar 
had been erected in the center of 
the room, made from barrack furni- 
ture. Leaves had been laid on it, 
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and lighted candles burned on each 
side; the barrack leader, who was 
known to be a very religious man, 
was dressed as a priest in a black 
tunic with a white band and a 
homemade Cross in his hand. When 
he began to conduct a service, more 
and more prisoners joined until the 
room was about half full. The men 
sang, said prayers, made a final pro- 
cession and were blessed by the 
“priest” who had conducted the 
service. 

When the guards learned what 
was going on, eight of them came 
into the barracks, destroyed the 
altar and demanded to know who 
was responsible for holding the 
service. At first there was no reply, 
but when they threatened to put all 
concerned into the isolation block, 
the barrack leader came forward. 
He was sent into solitary confine- 
ment for ten days and ultimately 
was moved to another camp. A 
number of other men were put in 
the isolation block for one week. 

Yet another German repatriate 
has said that some prisoners at a 
camp at Norilsk copied out prayers 
on scraps of paper which they read 
in the barracks at night. Many men 
crossed themselves before meals. 
And all repatriates have stressed 
that a high proportion of the reli- 
gious prisoners are young people. 


nase wonder that all the guns of 
the Soviet propaganda machine are 
blazing. Of course, religion is not 
the only haven to which disillu- 
sioned young people try to flee in 
the USSR. Many have taken to 


drink, others gamble, yet others re- 
fuse to have children—or, if they 
have any, refuse to care for them. 
Their “line” is that, if this world is 
all there is, they want to enjoy 
themselves while they are young. 
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The official attitude stresses that 
“Soviet people have no need for idle 
dreams of a heavenly paradise. Our 
people are masters of their own des- 
tiny. They hold in their hands not 
illusory but real happiness” (Au- 
gust 22nd, Kiyev Radio). Where 
are unhappy or unlucky young peo- 
ple to turn if things do not work 
out? 

Again, the columns of the Soviet 
Press are our best witness to what 
is going on, for not a day passes 
without harangues against drunken- 
ness and hooliganism. Obviously, 
the two are linked. Especially the 
young, when intoxicated, commit 
acts of vandalism, for which they 
are constantly castigated. The So- 
viet Press has also made great play 
of the harmful effect alcohol has 
had in causing industrial and trans- 
port accidents. “Religion keeps 
workers in a state of intoxication” 
is another popular “line” in Soviet 
broadcasting. 

In conclusion, here is a_ letter 
from one of our most thoughtful 
correspondents, who lives in one of 
the satellite countries, but whose 
work frequently takes him to the 
Soviet Union: 


« 
“Moscow's chief headache is the 
indifference, if not the hostility, of 
many young people to the regime. 
Of course there are some who like 
the work they do or the regiment in 
which they serve. Young engineers 
and scientists have wonderful op- 
portunities. However, a considerable 
number of young people cannot see 
where the regime is leading them, 
or why they should make such ex- 
traordinary efforts all the time. 
“After Stalin’s death, an anecdote 
passed from mouth to mouth in the 
Soviet world. Two young girls from 
the provinces queued up to see 
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Stalin’s mummy in the Red Square 
mausoleum. When they came out, 
they sobbed loudly. The guard, 
feeling sorry for them, patted them 
on the back and said, ‘It’s all right, 
girls, don’t take it so much to heart. 
He is dead, but his work remains 
with us.’ ‘Yes,’ they sobbed even 
louder, ‘that’s why we are crying.’ 

“The Soviet leaders are good psy- 
chologists. They know that drunk- 
enness, immorality, superstition are 
prevalent. It has been printed in the 
Soviet papers that even Party mem- 
bers — not to mention the intelli- 
gentsia—run to fortune-tellers, heal- 
ers, crystal-gazers, and so on. The 
other day in Moscow, the wife of a 
Party member was sent to prison 
for having fleeced people by telling 
their future from cards! 

“More than anything else, the 
growing religious practices worry 
the men in the Kremlin. They know 
that all these symptoms add up to 
moral disintegration in the Soviet 
Union. 

“Of course, eventually the Krem- 
lin may turn to war—although I do 
not think so—at least not for the 
time being. Who can tell what the 
young might do, once they had arms 
in their hands? In case of serious 
defeats, they might side with our 
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potential liberators! 


Conazsronpznce with our friends 
behind the Iron Curtain is difficult. 
Letters and messages come through 
irregularly, some statements are 
cryptic; one would like to have 
them broken down and spelled out. 
But over the last nine vears, our 
friends have proved well-informed 
and correct in their interpretations. 
Therefore, we feel that their warn- 
ings about moral disintegration in 
Malenkov’s Russia must be taken 
seriously and acted upon. 








Catholics and the 





Ecumenical Movement 


by JOHN 


Linz previous ecumenical con- 
gresses, the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, 
Ill., emphasized two things for us 


Catholics: 1. Non-Catholics are 
faced, humanly speaking, with 


many problems similar to our own. 
2. Catholics have the duty of doing 
all they can to make visible the fact 
that the Catholic Church is precisely 
that ecumenical body, that Christian 
unity, for which the ecumenical 
movement is searching. 

An example of the first comes 


from “Together to be His Wit- 
nesses,” the study guide for the 


Evanston Congress, .ssued by the 
World Council: “In most cases, the 
vocation of the layman as a living 
member of the Church lies not in 
the Church building, the parish hall 
or the vestry, but in his office or 
workshop community or occupa- 
tional organization, in his family, 
and in his participation in the life 
of the nation and its smaller com- 
munities. If it is recognized that 
laymen are the most natural and 
genuine representatives of the 
Church in the world, evangelism 
will not be regarded as a particular 
activity of the Church exercised by 
some specialists, but will become 
the normal result of the fact that 
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everywhere in the world Christians 
live and work alongside other peo- 
ple.” 

The second point is made very 
clear in the same document: “Our 
first resolve must be to apprehend 
the meaning of the statement that 
oneness in Christ is the sure mark 
of the Christian Church. Do we be- 
lieve this? Are we ready to consider 
the consequences of such a belief? 
Let us understand at once that this 
means that there is no Church at all 
apart from Christ... . It is forever 
true that Christ and His Church are 
one and indivisible. There can no 
more be a number of Churches than 
there can be a number of Christs, of 
incarnations, crucifixions or Holy 
Spirits. The Church is one as Christ 
is one.” The next section of the 





John M. Todd, Assistant Editor of the 
Downside Review (nr. Bath, England), calls 
upon all Catholics to recognize their duty in 
making visible—by all legitimate means— 
the fact that the Catholic Church is precisely 
that Christian unity for which the ecumenical 
movement is searching. Mr. Todd is active 
in the lay apostolate; he was a member of 
the English delegation to the World Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate in Rome in 195] 
and English representative at the Pax Christi 
Congress at Assisi in 1952. We Are Men is 
the challenging title of Mr. Todd’s first book 

to be published in the Spring. 
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booklet continues: “One in Christ, 
yet divided as Churches: this is the 
distressing fact. It is impossible in 
the eyes of faith for the Body of 
Christ to suffer divisions. Yet the 
impossible has happened.” 

These two quotations in some 
senses call to our minds our own 
needs today, and the tremendous 
opportunity which the Church has 
of placing its own unity before the 
eyes of those who seek for it. Per- 
haps we may be able to do this best 
by returning to the old emphasis on 
Catholic, an emphasis which places 
the idea of a unity embracing many 
diverse parts. The Catholic Church 
is universal because it is made for 
all men; it is entirely catholic. 


Tus need for the Church to be uni- 
versal in a thoroughly visible way 
is of course part of the great con- 
temporary need for an apostolate 
adapted to every part of modern so- 
ciety. And it is in this context that 
our own liturgical problems arise. 
Throughout the Church, men are 
asking: “Just what of our tradi- 
tional liturgy is essential? How far 
may we adapt? How much may we 
add? How much may we translate?” 
The truth of sacramentum propter 
hominem (sacrament for man) has 
come home to us. And there is now 
little doubt that the vernacular will 
be increasingly used. The problems 
raised are complex. Supposing Mass 
in the vernacular was to be per- 
mitted beyond the near Eastern 
language groups which have had it 
traditionally, where is the line to be 
drawn? This is the same question 
that governments have to ask in re- 
lation to local dialects and minority 
language groups. If we were to have 
Mass in English, then, certainly we 
should have to have it in Welsh too, 
it could be said. 
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The question is then naturally 
raised: “May not the non-Catholic 
bodies have something to offer us in 
the way of translated and adapted 
liturgies?” A shocking and daring 
question perhaps to some. But al- 
ready, as far as the Bible is con- 
cerned the answer is “Yes.” The 
English editors of A Catholic Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture have ob- 
tained permission from Rome to use 
the Anglican Authorized Version in 
a series of Biblical textbooks for 
Catholics. The language of this 
translation has always been ac- 
knowledged as masterly; so long as 
doctrinal errors are corrected, there 
is no reason for Catholics to re- 
ject it. 


IL. may astonish many Catholics to 
know that great sections of the An- 
glican liturgy, and so of all the other 
principal Protestant liturgies, are 
correct translations of prayers in 
the Mass or the Divine Office, of the 
Roman Rite. Other parts of these 
non-Catholic liturgies are adapta- 
tions or developments of Catholic 
themes, often with errors added, 
but still possessing a Catholic basis. 

These Protestant forms of wor- 
ship are perversions of true Chris- 
tian worship. But it could be a 
helpful step for both Protestants 
and Catholics to realize how much 
of Protestant public worship is still 
based on Catholic tradition, and 
how much of their public worship is 
not necessarily wedded to error. A 
great part of Protestant tradition is 
simply cultural; we enter the sphere 
of non-theological factors. 


Tue subject needs to be put in its 
world setting. Of the nearly two bil- 
lion, two hundred million people in 


the world, nearly three-quarters, 
one billion, five hundred million, are 
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not Christians. The seven hundred 
million Christians are divided up 
thus: Three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion Catholics in communion with 
the See of Rome, one hundred and 
fifty million Orthodox, thirty mil- 
lion Anglicans, one hundred and 
eighty million Protestants, them- 
selves of course divided into many 
particular groups. Approximately 
half of all Christians, then, are 
Catholics. 

In the World Council of Churches 
are represented, virtually, all the 
three hundred and fifty million non- 
Catholics. In spite of their division 
among a myriad independent bodies 
the great majority of the leaders of 
these non-Catholic bodies have be- 
gun to see that unity among Chris- 
tians is essential. They have man- 
aged to make this vision sufficiently 
practical for a permanent organiza- 
tion to be set up and continuous 
activities undertaken. The apostolic 
problem of Christianity is posed, 
then, against a background of a 
world population three-quarters of 
which is not Christian, but all of 
which will undoubtedly have in- 
creasing opportunities of contact 
with Christians. The time has come 
when it is possible to envisage, 
practically, the effective evangeliza- 
tion of the whole world. On the 
other hand the pagan races are 
actually reproducing themselves 
faster than converts are being re- 
ceived into the Church; Christians 
are becoming, at the moment, a 
gradually smaller proportion of the 
world’s population. 


I, this situation the Catholic 
Church has been intensely preoccu- 
pied with achieving a total adapta- 
tion of its cultus to all men. Mis- 
takes are still made; missionaries 
ignorant of local customs and lan- 
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guage are still to be found; Gothic 
churches are still built where flour- 
ishing native architectural tradi- 
tions ought to be used. But, by and 
large, an attempt, at least, is being 
made to obey the mandates of Pope 
Pius XI and Pope Pius XII. Cath- 
olies are no longer seeing the Church 
simply as a spiritual culmination of 
Western civilization, but as the 
Church of Jesus Christ, with the 
task of converting all peoples, and 
of planting herself within existing 
cultures, respecting their every 
facet and characteristic which is not 
actually sinful or erroneous. 

From a purely practical point of 
view the Church cannot do other- 
wise, with three-quarters of the 
world’s population still not Chris- 
tian, and all of them attached, more 
or less, to some other beliefs, not all 
of which can be said to be entirely 
evil or completely false. 

Seen against this background it 
is, of course, a scandal of the first 
order that Christians are divided. 
It cannot be any wonder that world 
conversions are lower than the in- 
crease in population. The witness 
is constantly vitiated by mutual- 
ly contradictory presentations of 
Christianity. This is a motive for 
seeking all the more unwaveringly 
for Christian unity. 

It is not the object of this article 
to search for motives; there are 
plenty to hand at any time; but the 
missionary approach is relevant to 
the problems posed by the ecumen- 
ical movement. 


W: may say that it is a proof of the 
Church’s truly universal nature that 
she is willing to accept all men into 
her midst, whether they be white or 
black, good or bad, only so long as 
they are men and only so long as 
they agree to abide by the rules of 
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the Church. Otherwise she accepts 
all on an equal basis. A sinner is 
not excluded; he is asked to confess 
his sins and be forgiven. Only de- 
termined and continued refusal to 
abide by the rules of the Church 
leads to expulsion, and that only as 
a measure intended to protect the 
Church’s own members, and to as- 
sist the erring soul to salvation. Ex- 
communication is exclusion from 
the Church militant here on earth, 
exclusion from the sacramental 
sources of grace because the person 
concerned has been abusing these 
sources. 

A kind of proof then that the 
Church is what she claims to be— 
universal, lies in her acceptance of 
all men. But this involves her in 
accepting them as they are, seeing 
ever more surely into the truth that 
Christ comes to man as he is, with 
all his past belief and experience, 
transmuting all this into the life of 
Christ, not abolishing it. 

An Indian can be made into an 
Indian Catholic, but if he is turned 
into a European Catholic, there may 
be complications. In the case of In- 
dia the situation is indeed compli- 
cated by other issues; and the whole 
dominant position of occidental cul- 
ture is in a sense a threat to the 
Christian missionary. In the old 
days he sometimes appeared as the 
forerunner of the imperialistic trad- 
er; now he sometimes seems to be 
the forerunner of Western technol- 
ogy and of a way of life called 
democratic, which the native seems 
to be expected to accept along with 
Christianity. 

The only alternative left to the 
Christian missionary is to take on 
the native culture, and develop it in 
his own person as a Catholic thing. 
“The grain of wheat, if it die 
not....” And today there are those 
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in the African and Asiatic conti- 
nents who are working on the model 
of Charles de Foucauld. So there is 
hope that we shall develop Catholic 
contemplatives in the Buddhist tra- 
dition, and Catholic Confucianists, 
and Catholic Africans who will still 
have the dance as the center of their 
religious and social symbolism. 

The Church has become the very 
savior of the natural as well as the 
purveyor of the supernatural. How 
can she not be? Is she not the 
Church of God who created all, and 
saw that it was very good? Does 
she not long to take into herself all 
that is created, not to conform them 
and narrow them but to dilate them 
with love, to enable them to expand 
and blossom forth in ever-growing 
diversity under the rays of the sun 
of God’s love, growing into the stat- 
ure of the son of man who was also 
the Son of God? 


H ow does this connect up with the 
ecumenical movement? In a radical 
fashion. If the African has a claim 
for his dancing to be considered as 
a truly religious activity after his 
reception into the Church, as well as 
before it, then the Protestant has at 
least as good a claim to have his 
hymn singing, or his meditations, or 
his preaching and Bible reading to 
be given the same consideration; in 
fact he has a much greater claim. 
But, at the lowest, we cannot logi- 
cally suggest sweeping away all his 
practices as so much dead wood. If 
the Popes can condemn, as they do, 
such an attitude to non-European 
native customs, then surely the 
Christian customs of non-Catholic 
bodies must be protected, so long, of 
course, as they do not express or 
foster error or sin, the test which is 
applied to native customs. 

The whole question of diversity of 
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practice within the Church is raised. 
Is it undesirable in itself? Is the 
vernacular to be specifically encour- 
aged, as distinct from being toler- 
ated or accepted as a_ necessity. 
Ultimately, simple need is no doubt 
the test. Can the convert adapt him- 
self to Latin? Can he find a fully 
incarnate and communal form of 
public worship in the Latin liturgy? 
Sometimes, in Africa, it seems, pos- 
sibly, that the answer is “Yes.” In 
an older culture, in China, the an- 
swer is almost certainly “No.” In 
the latter case the Holy See has con- 
firmed this answer by giving per- 
mission for a full Chinese rite. The 
Chinese do not think as Europeans 
do, and, it seems, they find great 
difficulty in expressing themselves 
in European categories. 


Ture are obvious advantages in 
Latin; there are obvious advantages 
in a uniform style of worship. And 


no doubt for the foreseeable future 
Latin will remain the staple lan- 
guage of the Church. But for wor- 
ship itself, the means by which the 
faithful express their adhesion to 
Christ, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the vernacular will have 
to play a large part. 

Now non-Catholic Christians have 
all built up their traditions of wor- 
ship in the vernacular. The Angli- 
ean liturgy, on which almost all the 
other English-speaking Protestant 
sects also depend, Bible reading, 
hymn singing, vocal communal par- 
ticipation in public worship, lay 
witness, all are wrapped up with the 
English language. And obviously in 
themselves, all these things are 
good. They are based on the revela- 
tion made in the Bible, and in the 
Catholic Church, since not one Prot- 
estant tradition but owes its basic 
ideas to the historical work of the 
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Catholic Church, however much it 
has since perverted them. 


W: reach, then, conclusions which 
go beyond, while embracing, the 
two points of contact between Cath- 
olics and the ecumenical movement, 
set down at the beginning of this 
article. 

First, the non-Catholic Christian 
bodies have developed a body of cul- 
tural traditions which are good in 
themselves, from the point of view 
of human society. They are faced 
with similar problems to those fac- 
ing the Catholic church just because 
they have achieved a responsible 
Christian status within society. 

Second, these non-Catholic bodies, 
while lacking the essential attri- 
butes of the true Church of God, 
have achieved various developments 
in worship, in their general cult, and 
in their thought which could be use- 
ful to the Catholic Church. Theo- 
logically the Church’s mind has been 
enriched for the last twenty years 
by those theologians who have made 
serious studies of Protestant the- 
ology. They have been able to show 
what was good in this Protestant 
theology and so to develop the 
Church’s own thought, just as tra- 
ditionally heresies have been the oc- 
casions of dogmatic definitions. 

The idea of the more general en- 
richment of the Church through the 
return of dissidents has often been 
proposed and was the theme of a 
book issued from the monastery of 
Chevetogne in Belgium a year ago 
Problémes de (Unité Chrétienne, by 
Pére Roger Aubert. 

The author wrote: “The Church 
lacks nothing essential. But his- 
torically it may be likened to a great 
tree which has had a number of its 
limbs torn off. Foliage and the 
spread of other branches have 
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helped to cover up the wound, but 
the fact remains, a limb was re- 
moved. The essential nature of the 
Church of Christ was not altered 
but there was definite and unhappy 
dislocation of Christianity on earth. 
Conversely the Church would expe- 
rience a definite enrichment if these 
communities of separated Chris- 
tians were to return. 

“The non-Catholic bodies would 
not bring back anything essential, 
as though they were the fragments 
of an incomplete Church no longer 
in existence. The Catholic Church 
is certainly the one, holy, Catholic 
and apostolic Church. But once we 
have said this we can admit that the 
return of the non-Catholic bodies 
would not only mean a great nu- 
merical increase but would actually 
mean a spiritual enrichment for the 
Church in the realm of the under- 
standing of doctrine and in the exer- 
cise of virtue.” 


Pane AUBERT suggests that the 
Protestant sects might bring back 
to the Catholic a deeper sense of | 


grace as something given; 
many of the Protestant 
would bring also a tradition of a 
more frequent and intimate recourse 
to the Bible; the Anglicans would, 
he suggests, enrich us with their 
tradition of a sober piety fed from 
liturgical sources; and_ possibly 
through them might be effected the 
return of the Orthodox who would 
bring their understanding of the 
Church as a mystery and of the 
Christian life as a mystical life. 
The real point is that there are 


and ° 
bodies © 
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seldom any “heretics” in the old 
sense. It is now a question of very 
large traditional religious bodies 
into which are born millions of hu- 
man beings who through no fault of 
their own necessarily suppose them- 
selves to be in possession of the full- 
ness of Christianity. They do in fact 
possess a religious culture built on 
much of the revealed deposit. They 
have Scripture, and, without know- 
ing it, they have parts of Catholic 
tradition. And most of them are 
validly baptized. 

The working of the Holy Spirit is 
surely to be seen in the ecumenical 
movement which has gathered to- 
gether all those Christians, not in 
communion with Rome, into one 
body. As yet it is a loosely knit fed- 
eration in which the individual 
bodies have surrendered nothing es- 
sential; but they have surrendered 
their pride, their purely selfish indi- 
viduality, and they have acknowl- 
edged the error inherent in their 
division. Finally they declare that 
their search is for unity, and that 
they will co-operate as far as they 
can, meanwhile, in spreading the 
Gospel. 

Catholics will show most clearly 
that they possess the true ecumen- 
ical unity, by prayer, by sympa- 
thetic study of the ecumenical 
movement and of Protestant tradi- 
tions (often recommended by Pius 
XI), and by quiet confidence in our 
answers to those problems which 
raise questions of faith or morals. 
They will succeed best in being 
Catholics by turning a truly catholic 
face toward other Christians. 














My Catholic 
Neighbors 


by HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


W ses a perceptive poet recently 


remarked that “anti-Catholicism is 
the anti-Semitism of the intellec- 
tuals,” I was in a rather advanta- 
geous position to appreciate the 
depth of this judgment. As a Jew, 
as a Jewish writer and as an editor 
of English-Jewish magazines, I have 
been the frequent repository of anti- 
Catholic comments made to me, I 
suppose, on the assumption that “a 
Jew” would relish any bitter and 
nasty comments about Christians, 
especially Catholics. 

At first, I was surprised at the 
anti-Catholic bias that I met with. 
It had never entered my mind that 
such a thing existed in a Christian 
country. I was, of course, aware of 
the history of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the hatred engendered by the 
nomination of Al Smith for the 
American Presidency. This, how- 
ever, was history. I had studied it, 
but I had never lived with it. 


My, first experience with anti- 
Catholicism—and it was a shock— 
occurred when I was in the Army 
and stationed in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. My wife, like many Army 
wives, joined me and took a room 
with a family of Lutherans. We 
were Jews who had, until the war, 
never left the tolerant climate of 
New York. As the daughter of an 
Orthodox rabbi, my wife was wor- 
ried about the treatment she would 
experience. As it turned out, we 
never had a single unpleasant day 
insofar as religious bias was con- 
cerned. But, almost immediately, 
we discovered that there was a deep- 
seated, unfair reaction against Cath- 
olics. 

The family we lived with were 
among the “finer” people in town. 
The woman was a school teacher 
and her husband a lawyer. In Sioux 
Falls, they were listed among the 
“intellectuals.” Yet Mr. S., who 





asked us honest and interesting ques- 
tions about Judaism, never failed to 
criticize and attack Catholics. 

One day, while walking with 
him, I noticed a beautiful church 
and asked him what sort of church 
it was. 

He sneered. “That’s a 
church,” he said. “Can’t you see 
how expensive it is? Who else 
builds such churches? Can we af- 
ford it?” 

“But what’s wrong with beautiful 
churches?” I asked. “I think they 
enhance the city. You should be 
proud of them.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “Forty 
churches in town and the only at- 
tractive one is the Catholic church.” 
And he proceeded to castigate Cath- 
olics, their love for prayer and for 
aesthetic buildings. 

I came back to my wife and told 
her what had happened. She looked 
at me unbelievingly. “Do you mean 
that Mr. S. doesn’t like Christians?” 
It puzzled her then and continued 
to baffle her. From that day for- 
ward, Mr. S. never let up on Cath- 
olics. He mocked the Pope, disliked 
Catholic chaplains, and had no sym- 
pathy for the Catholic countries 
overrun or controlled by the Nazis. 
The venom was so strong that we 
finally left his home and took an- 
other room elsewhere in town. 


Catholic 


‘Tunes years later, in Karachi, In- 


dia (now the capital of Pakistan), 
I was the tentmate of a handsome, 
husky Irishman named McGraw, 
from Philadelphia. We were wait- 
ing for a ship to come in so that we 
might all go home. For three weeks 
we waited and in that time, McGraw 
and I became fast friends. I told 
him, at the outset of our friendship, 
that I was a writer, specializing in 
Jewish affairs. 


Abruptly, he asked me, “You 
find much anti-Semitism in the 
Army?” 

I told him the truth as I saw it. 
“No,” I said, “maybe one or two 
small incidents. But I’ve had it 
good. What about you?” I remem- 
bered Sioux Falls. 

McGraw then proceeded to tell me 
hair-raising stories about all the 
men he had met who disliked him 
because, as he put it, “My name is 
McGraw.” 

“You’re kidding,” I said. 

“No. I know you think Jews have 
it tough. But there are plenty of 
guys in this man’s Army who have 
crazy ideas about Catholicism. They 
even think we have horns.” How 
many times had I heard that about 
Jews! 

McGraw continued to list the 
biases. Then he said, “You know, 
the funny thing is that I come 
across this attitude among the so- 
called educated men—the intellec- 
tuals. They rage about the Church 
and lots of half-baked things they 
don’t know anything about.” 

I remembered McGraw’s words 
years later, after Paul Blanshard be- 
gan to write his anti-Catholic books. 
And to my shame, I also remember 
that when Will Herberg, a leading 
Jewish writer, attacked Blanshard 
for unfairness in the pages of Com- 
mentary, an outstanding English- 
Jewish periodical, there were Jew- 
ish writers who condemned Herberg 





Harold U. Ribalow, editor of English- 
Jewish journals for the past fifteen years, 
surprised and disturbed at the anti-Catholic 
animus which he has encountered, relates 
some personal experiences which illuminate 
the fine characteristics of his Catholic neigh- 
bors. Mr. Ribalow is the author of some 
eight books, mostly on Jewish themes, and 
another, Mid-Century, is to be published this 
month. 
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in Jewish papers for not agreeing 
with Blanshard. 

Recalling these incidents and 
knowing that most of my friends 
were unaware that Catholics suffer 
from intolerance, I have recently 
begun to tell everyone I know about 
my Catholic neighbors. I have done 
this not only because they are won- 
derful people, but because I know 
that every human being must, in his 
own way, fight against the hatred of 
one man toward another. As a 
writer, | could have told my friends 
of the extreme humanity and artis- 
try of such Catholic writers as 
Frank O’Connor, Francois Mauriac 
and Thomas Merton, all of whom 
have, in one fashion or another, in- 
fluenced me. But there again is the 
“intellectual” approach. 


I PREFER to talk about the Allens, 
Rose Agnes and Leonard. What 
makes them remarkable is not that 
they are unusual but that they are 
quite ordinary folk. Yet if there are 
better people on the face of the 
earth, I have yet to find them. It is 
no surprise that the influence of the 
Allens has been broadening. I have 
been inviting friends to my home, 
calling in the Allens and watching 
the magic work. 

Rose Agnes Allen is a heavy-set 
woman, from Ireland, who carries 
her heart on her sleeve and whose 
every word, spoken in a charming 
Irish brogue, is one of love. She is 
jolly, pretty-faced, uneducated and 
my idea of a woman who is the cen- 
ter of her family life. She has two 
lovely young daughters and is busy 
with them, with her husband, with 
her elderly father and with her hus- 
band’s old mother, recently arrived 
from Italy to live out her days with 
her son. Mrs. Allen, in a word, feeds 
and cares for six souls. Yet she al- 
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ways has the time to care for our 
two children and the children of our 
other neighbors. Her generosity is 
simply unlimited, and | mean gen- 
erosity of heart as well as food. In 
the four years we have known them, 
there is literally nothing she has not 
volunteered to do for us. She has 
been a mother to our children and a 
sister to us. Yet she is no better to 
us than she is to anyone else. 

Last year, a new neighbor moved 
in, having bought one of the homes 
on our street. Within a week, she 
was calling Mrs. Allen “Rosie,” and 
looked up to her as she would have 
to her own mother. It is her gift. 

Once, when we were away from 
home and had left our laundry 
hanging on the line in the garden, 
Rose Agnes Allen took in the wash, 
ironed it and returned it with the 
apology that she hadn’t done some 
shirts as well as she did them ordi- 
narily! A small thing, but typical. 

Her husband, a slim, slight, Ital- 
ian Catholic, is rather overwhelmed 
by her motherliness and gargantuan 
nature. Yet he is the kindliest of 
men. I'll never forget how, after his 
wife had returned from a painful 
operation a week earlier, he offered 
to drive us to the hospital when our 
son took ill and it was thought he 
had had an appendicitis attack. 

“Bul Rose is sick in bed,” I said. 
“Please, we'll take a cab.” 

He drew himself up to his full 
height and his ordinarily pleasant 
face tightened. “Please, I would 
think it an insult if you didn’t let 
me help. What’s a neighbor for?” 
He drove us to the hospital and, 
what’s more, insisted on waiting 
until we knew whether the boy 
would or would not need the opera- 
tion. We could not persuade him to 
return to his sick wife. 


“Heaven help us,” he said, “I 
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know Rose Agnes is home and in 
pain. But she’s now in the hands 
of God, her operation is over. It is 
the little boy we have to pray for 
now.” He waited and prayed with 
us, and we went home together, 
leaving the boy overnight in the hos- 
pital for safety’s sake, but knowing 
that he needed no operation. 
Leonard Allen’s friendship is 
something not easily forgotten. 


Be throughout the lives of the 
Allens one senses the power of 
Catholicism. For they are devout, 
faithful church-going folk, who talk 
constantly of their priests, in Italy, 
in Ireland and, now, in America. I 
have heard Leonard Allen preach 
understanding of religion to his 
daughters in simple words and with 
a belief in the power of God, with 
such eloquence that he makes men 
of the cloth seem inarticulate. 

“I have never had a bad neigh- 
bor,” he says, “no matter what his 
religion. If he believes in God, he 
cannot be bad, although of course 
there are differences in religion.” 

He does not say all religions are 
the same, as some “interfaith” pro- 
ponents like to insist. He clearly is 
proud of his Catholicism, but it does 
not lessen his love for human be- 
ings. And I am sometimes amused 
when he comes into our home when 
my father-in-law, the Orthodox 
rabbi, is with us, and discusses God 
and theology with him. When it is 
over, my father-in-law says, “Won- 
derful man, your neighbor. You can 
see how good he is.” 


A know them is to know the vir- 
tues of the Allens. Before we met 
them, they had lost a child, a boy, 
through the carelessness of a physi- 
cian. Yet Rose Agnes Allen, who 
talks of the boy with tears in her 
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eyes, permits herself no bitterness. 
“I am not a young woman to have 
babies,” she says. She is in her late 
forties. “And I prayed long before 
my children were given to me. One 
is with his Father in Heaven, but we 
thank God every day for our two 
girls.” 

Leonard nods his head in agree- 
ment. “Perhaps we were angry 
when the boy was lost to us through 
the fault of the doctor. But maybe 
it was God’s pattern for us. We 
must have faith.” 

He said the words quietly, but I 
sensed that they came through an 
abiding faith. They were quietly 
but not easily said. In being said, 
they revealed the man’s own quality. 

Slowly, the people we know, who 
do not know Catholics, to whom 
Catholics are strange and _ alien, 
have learned the importance of peo- 
ple like the Allens. I hear them now 
talk, themselves, of “the Allens,” 
and I smile when I hear it. The 
Allen children and our children are 
wonderfully close friends and shall 
remain friends. Yet when Karen 
Allen, the baby, once said, playfully, 
that she would marry my son, Rose 
Agnes, hugged her—and him—and 
said, “Lord love you, you’re both 
fine children, but I know you'll 
marry into your own faith, and it'll 
be the best for all.” She did not 
blink the differences, nor did they 
dismay her. 


Axo it is perhaps because of this 
clarity of vision that my most pre- 
cious memory concerning the Allens 
deals with what is the most difficult 
hour of my life. When I lost my 
father, a Hebrew scholar and writer, 
a man of great stature in his com- 
munity, we received hundreds of 
letters of condolence, including one 
from the President of Israel. Yet 
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the most moving, most eloquent 
note came from Rose Agnes Allen 
for, bearing in mind their own loss, 
she wrote, among other things: 

“God in His infinite power knows 
best and, as much as he is missed, 
you would not want to see him lin- 
ger and suffer. He would not ex- 
change places with any of us now. 
He was such an important man in 
this world, he will be equally as im- 
portant in the next and God wil! re- 
ward him for his kindness and 
thoughtfulness to others.” 

And then she added, what so few 
did, after again expressing sym- 
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pathy over our loss: “We only wish 

we could be of some help to all of 
” 

you. 


So when I recall the snide re- 
marks of a lawyer in South Dakota, 
or remember the private agonies 
forced upon a decent man named 
McGraw in India, or realize once 
again that intolerance can raise its 
fearsome head anywhere against 
anybody, I think of the Allens, and 
am grateful that we have known 
them in their friendship, their un- 
derstanding, their piety and, yes, 
their Catholicism. 


A Glimpse of the Hills, Charlemont 


by JOHN ACKERSON 


BENEATH the apple, showering bloom, 
The road winds on through ample room 
Of rose-fired banks and blinding air 
Till lost in a dark mountain’s hair. 


Yet on the road will press, I know, 

Till noon has turned to sunset’s glow, 
As hill stern-green with scattered pines 
Gives way to palms and throttling vines. 


Please God, I stay a moment here 
Where high noon is to me most dear; 
Tang of the North my nostrils whips, 
A spray of apple to my lips. 





Allen Tate — Paradoxical Pilgrim 


by Katherine Brégy 


Be is perfectly logical 
almost say inevitable—that a cer- 
tain number of Hamlets should 
emerge not only as subjects but as 
authors of our contemporary litera- 
ture. For Hamlet remains a very 
modern man, a quite recognizable 
psychological type. He is the stu- 
dent, the contemplative, forced to 
act in times “out of joint,” all too 
frequently taking a byroad or even 
the wrong road in his feverish ef- 
forts to find the disputable right. 
He will always seem inconsistent, 
and often is so. In France he may, 
in the person of a Mauriac, torture 
himself by the problem of seeking 
God rather than Mammon, while de- 
picting such realistic depravity in 
his fiction that he is often guilty of 
slandering his countrymen and 
shocking his readers. In England 


one might 


he may write the novels of Graham 
Greene or the plays and poems of 
T. S. Eliot: in either case sworn to 
God, but so painfully conscious of 
Satan that his men and women 
spend their lives either enmeshed in 
mortal sin or miraculously escaping 
into martyrdom and _= sainthood. 
When Eliot prays to 


“forget 

These matters that with myself 1 
too much discuss, 
Too much explain,” 


he makes a General Confession for 
all our latter-day perfectionists. If 
they have the grace to grope their 
way home, to grasp the treasure in 
spite of the earthen vessel, it is gen- 
erally by scaling the Seven Storey 
Mountain of the Catholic Church. 
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Ou of the most recent of those 
paradoxical pilgrims is the Amer- 
ican poet and critic, Allen Tate. He 
was born in the blue grass region of 
Kentucky in November, 1899, of an 
old Revolutionary family. Educated 
largely at home, the boy had an 
early love for poetic things—includ- 
ing Poe’s verse and prose—and it is 
amusing to hear that the predes- 
tined scholar was urged to take up 
physical exercise, as his intellect 
wasn’t considered “very strong.” 

He was duly graduated from Van- 
derbilt University, however, in 1922; 
and after marrying Caroline Gor- 
don, a novelist and a Catholic, two 
years later, he taught successively 
at the Women’s College of North 
Carolina, at Columbia, Princeton 
and the Universities of Chicago and 
Minnesota. 

He also achieved two Guggenheim 
fellowships, directed the Invitation 
to Learning radio program in 1940- 
41 and was appointed to the chair of 
poetry at the Congressional Library. 
Quite recently he has been in resi- 
dence at the American Academy in 
Rome. 

“I have been asked many times 
why I became a writer,” Mr. Tate 
remarks somewhere, giving the an- 
swer anyone might expect when he 
adds, “I simply could not put my 
mind on anything else.” Naturally 
enough his first literary affiliations 
were with the young “agrarian” 
group of Southern writers who 
wished to be regional without being 
provincial—he would have more to 
say of the reverse of that proposi- 
tion later on!—and became one of 
the founders of the Fugitive maga- 
zine. With his friend John Peale 
Bishop he edited the anthology, The 
American Harvest, and some years 
later A Southern Vanguard. 

Meanwhile from his college days 


he had been writing verse, showing 
first a Greek slant and later the 
ubiquitous Eliot influence, but de- 
veloping more and more what Louis 
Untermeyer described as a “per- 
sonally pronounced and intricate 
style,” and George Whicher more 
picturesquely termed “a wry, acrid 
poetry” with “something of the 
flavor of the persimmon.” 

When he began writing, the New 
Poetry Movement of Frost and 
Sandburg and Amy Lowell and 
Edna Millay was at its height, but 
he seems to have stood apart if not 
aside from it. He was little affected 
by free verse or imagism; although 
he shared the modern instinct for 
concentration, along with that fear 
of sentimentality which can easily 
slip into a fear of sentiment and 
that fear of the obvious which may 
slip into a fear of simplicity. He 
was feeling his own way through ex- 
periment; writing an “Ode to the 
Confederate Dead” which dispensed 
with all the old ‘lost cause” ro- 
manticism, a Horatian epode to the 
Duchess of Malfi—and of “Mr. 
Pope” in heroic couplets. 

In the main Mr. Tate’s poetry 
was to excel in detached lines of 
subtle distinction—“Turned absent- 
minded by Infinity,” “irritable 
spring,” “dreary flies, lazy and cas- 
ual,” or such passages as this elec- 





In this perceptive essay, Katherine Brégy, 
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trifying picture of quondam lovers 
in “The Paradigm”: 


“For when they meet, the tensile air 

Like fine steel strains under the 
weight 

Of messages 
bear— 

Pure passion 
hate.” 


that both hearts 


once, now purest 


H.; longer efforts are poems of 
powerful metaphor rather than 
powerful music. One meets the poet 
walking “years down towards the 
front door” of an experience, or de- 
scribing the “Death of Little Boys” 
with the haunting pathos of under- 
statement. But probably the most 
arresting of his visions is that of 
“The Wolves”: 


“There are wolves in the next room 
waiting 
With heads bent low, thrust out, 
breathing 
At nothing in the dark: between 
them and me 
A white door patched with light 
from the hall. . 
It has all been forever. 
heart 
Of man has a little dignity, but less 
patience 
Than a wolf’s, and a duller sense 
that cannot 
Smell its own mortality. ... 
Now remember courage, go to the 
door, 
Open it and see whether coiled on 
the bed 
Or cringing by the wall a savage 
beast 
Maybe with golden hair, with deep 
eyes 
Like a bearded spider on a sunlit 
floor 
Will snarl 
alone... 


The 


and man can never be 


” 
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EADERS must divine for them- 
selves what the wolves symbolize— 
possibly a new vision of Lionel 
Johnson’s “Dark Angel” of tempta- 
tion?—but they will not forget them. 
And nothing could be more charac- 
teristic of the modern poet’s reach 
toward faith in a world of doubt, 
seeing the Vision wavering as light 
through “storied windows,” than 
this closing sextet of Allen Tate’s 
“Sonnet to Beauty”: 


“Beauty, the doctrine of the incor- 
porate Word 
Conceives your fame; how else 
should you subsist? 
The present age, beak southward, 
flies like a bird— 
For often at Church I’ve seen the 
stained high glass 
Pour out the Virgin and Saints, 
twist and untwist 
The mortal youth of Christ astride 
an ass.” 


Fro the author of poetry so large- 
ly cerebral, readers would expect a 
meticulous and often profound criti- 
cism—of poetry and all forms of lit- 


erature. That is what Mr. Tate 
gives, but it is often a subtle and in- 
volved criticism of some very teas- 
ing problems. The difficulty of 
understanding modern poetry he 
believes largely the fault of a too 
passive reader who has “lost the art 
of reading any poetry that will not 
read itself,” and he distinguishes 
between the reader’s emotional and 
intellectual response. 

One is not sure that he always 
distinguishes between the personal 
and the universal element in the 
poet, or that he fully appreciates the 
power of lyric ecstasy or even lyric 
simplicity in reaching the reader. 
There is drastic truth in his declara- 
tion that “poets of the new revolu- 
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tion range from the greatest dis- 
tinction to charlatanism,” and in 
his dismissal as “barbarism un- 
abashed” of the Communist attitude 
toward imaginative literature. But 
is he not on more debatable ground 
when he himself dismisses Joyce 
Kilmer and Tristram Coffin and 
Stephen Vincent Benét as “decadent 
Romanticists”’? 

It is a truism, of course, that all 
critics, no matter how objective 
they try to be, retain their pet en- 
thusiasms and their particular blind 
spots—that personal equation which 
will not and should not be rooted 
out. Mr. Tate’s own inclination is 
away from the popular and toward 
the classical or the unique: and 
“even as you and I,” he has the de- 
fects of his qualities. It is part of 
his equipment to single out for 
scorn the “arrogance” of mass com- 


munication which has really noth- 
ing to say, the vulgarity of the 


competitive market now applied to 
literature, the “world provincial- 
ism” of Mr. Roosevelt’s Four Free- 
doms. 

Also to find the heroic note under 
the perversities of Hart Crane—or 
to vote the Bollingen award to Ezra 
Pound, believing that even if the 
latter “doesn’t know what liberty is, 
he understands poetry” and how to 
enrich our language. This is not 
exactly hairsplitting nor is it art- 
for-art’s-sake, although it suggests 
both. It is rather a counsel for the 
cobbler to keep to his last; for the 
poet to answer to his conscience, not 
for politics or propaganda but for 
reporting his own sense of reality in 
a “disciplined language.” 

He is sometimes skeptical of the 
critic’s whole mission in the mod- 
ern world, since “we lack a ‘radi- 
tion of criticism.” But with Ci. -- 
topher Dawson he points out that 
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we have also broken with the tradi- 
tional civilization of Christendom— 
that “balance of Greek culture and 
Christian other-worldliness, both 
imposed by Rome upon the north- 
ern barbarians.” 

Nostalgic for this secure ideal of 
life and letters, and insisting that 
“literature is the complete knowl- 
edge of man’s experience, and by 
knowledge I mean that unique and 
formed intelligence of which man 
alone is capable,” the perfectionist 
in Allen Tate was working his way 
back—or forward—to the Catholic 
Church. 


is fact, the most inspired criticism 
of his recent volume, The Forlorn 
Demon, definitely touches upon the 
metaphysical, even the mystical 
field, and is concerned with two 
quite antithetical poets. Some of us 
may wonder why he gives so much 
space to Edgar Allan Poe, until we 
find that he is using the southern 
poet as an exponent of the so-called 
angelic imagination — which, turn- 
ing from feeling to abstraction and 
refusing to see nature, is doomed at 
last “to see nothing” intelligible: a 
result all too suggestive of certain 
achievements in recent poetry as 
well as in the visual arts! 

On the other hand, in Dante, 
Allen Tate salutes the perfect exam- 
ple of the symbolic imagination, 
which uses the human as reflection 
of and springboard to the divine. 
His essay, aptly titled “The Mirrors 
of Dante,” ranks among the most 
illuminating studies of The Divine 
Comedy in contemporary literature. 
It is Catholic criticism at its fullest 
—the interpretation, through schol- 
arship plus the Catholic intuition, of 
one of the high-watermarks of Cath- 
olic art. 

“In the progress from Hell to the 
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Empyrean, Dante has come from 
the inner darkness of man to the 
inner light of God; from the outer 
darkness of God to the outer light 
of man,” Tate subtly comments: 
“He not only begins with the com- 
mon thing; he continues with it, 
until at the end we come by disarm- 
ing stages to a scene that no man 
has ever looked upon before.” And 
because Dante’s art, like his vision, 
stems from the Incarnation, “it does 
not reject, it includes; it sees not 
only with but through the natural 
world, to what may lie beyond... . 
It never begins at the top; it carries 
the bottom along with it, however 
high it may climb.” 

Then he presses home the point 
of this mystical synthesis in one 
digression which is not far from 
genius. This paints Saint Catherine 
of Siena at the execution of Niccolo 
Tuldo, both finding and giving out 
peace in that mysterious “fra- 
grance” which is at once the Blood 
of the Lamb and the blood of the 
young criminal staining her habit. 
“It is deeply shocking, as all proxi- 
mate incarnations of the Word are 
shocking,” observes our poet-critic. 


’ 


And he is bold enough to add that 
when modern Catholics and their 
poets fail to recognize this kind of 
symbolism, “it is at least partial 
evidence that the Church has lost 
the great culture that it created.” 


Auten TATE is not afraid to label 
these critical essays “didactic” —nor 
is he afraid to list himself among 
the “eccentrics.” Indeed, the pun- 
gent and paradoxical preface to his 
most recent volume suggests that 
“the modern man of letters, if he is 
not a play-boy, is an eccentric”— 
off-center, that is, from his fellow 
citizens and from mediocrity. It is 
a rule which works both ways, and 
may lead either to fresh enlighten- 
ment or to the confusion of sur- 
realism! 

Once again the test would seem 
to be whether the artist’s reaction is 
both individual and universal. In 
Mr. Tate’s best work, as a poet and 
critic, one feels that it is both. For 
the rest, was not Hamlet himself so 
furiously eccentric that neither his 
companions nor his commentators 
have ever been able to agree about 
his motives—or even his mentality? 





Allen Tate’s chief work is found in the following volumes: Mr. Pope 
and Other Poems, Stonewall Jackson, the Good Soldier, Jefferson Davis: 
His Rise and Fall, Poems: 1928-31, Reactionary Essays, Poems: 1922-47, 
On the Limits of Poetry and The Forlorn Demon. 





Balloons Over the Iron Curtain 





by FREDERIC SONDERN, Jr. 


Wes+ German border guards along 
sections of the Czechoslovakian 
frontier were startled early one 
morning in July, 1953, by a sudden 
violent commotion behind the 
watchtowers and fences of the Iron 
Curtain. Czech rifles cracked, ma- 
chine guns chattered, anti-aircraft 
guns roared in the distance. Czech 
jet fighters streaked by overhead. 
Then the Germans saw what their 
Communist neighbors were shoot- 
ing at—hundreds of colorful bal- 
loons, at great altitude, floating 
rapidly from Germany into the air- 
space of the People’s Republic. The 
guns and planes knocked down a 
few but the mass of them sailed 
serenely on. 

A few hours later groups of these 
balloons burst over Prague, Pilsen, 
and Ostrava and showered the 
Czech cities with the first of 12 mil- 


lion leaflets from the Free Europe 
Committee. The thousands of peo- 
ple who eagerly although furtively 
picked up the miniature newspa- 
pers were able to read for the first 
time the true story of the June 17th 
anti-Communist riots in East Ger- 
many, the facts about Moscow’s new 
regime and an accurate survey of 
their own country’s economic situ- 
ation. One of the most unusual and 
ingenious propaganda campaigns in 
history had begun. 


Since then the Free Europe Com- 
mittee’s balloon war against the 
Communist masters of Czechoslo- 
vakia has become a major and 
highly successful operation. From 
two launching sites in southern 
Germany some 60,000 of these effec- 
tive couriers have soared over the 
Iron Curtain to scatter the West’s 











messages from one end of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic to the other. Al- 
though alarmed by their potentiali- 
ties, the “little Kremlin” in Prague 
officially laughed off the balloons at 
first as a naive American stunt, but 
they don’t even pretend to laugh 
any more. The border defenses 
rarely fire now—the small, bobbing 
targets are too hard to hit—but as 
soon as balloons approach any of 
the Czech centers a “leaflet alert” 
is ordered and large contingents of 
Security Police and even soldiers 
are often turned out to pick up the 
messages that flutter down. 


is three months the Czech Govern- 
ment has published 32 feature 
newspaper articles and put 55 radio 
programs on the air to combat the 
“outrageous Capitalist bubbles.” 
Even Pravda itself, in Moscow, has 
run several furious editorials. This 
internal evidence, as well as reports 
from Czech refugees, indicate that 
the balloons have played an impor- 
tant part in crystallizing organized 
opposition to the Communist re- 
gime. Both the little and the big 
Kremlin now take the “outrageous 
bubbles” very seriously indeed. 
The Committee’s experts have de- 
veloped a technique for launching 
their barrages of balloons. The fly- 
ing messengers can be made to hit 
targets several hundred miles away 
with astonishing accuracy. At the 
Free Europe Committee’s European 
headquarters in Munich a staff of 
meteorologists is on 24-hour duty 
watching the reports of south Ger- 
man weather stations. As soon as 
one of the strong wind currents 
which frequently flow from west to 
east over Czechoslovakia is re- 
ported, word is flashed to the main 
balloon launching site at Tirschen- 
reuth, a small Bavarian town ten 


miles from the Czech border, and 
the ballooneers there go into action. 


Tue balloons are of two types. One, 
four-and-a-half feet in diameter 
when inflated, is made of neoprene 
rubber. Filled with hydrogen and 
from two to three pounds of leaf- 
lets, the transparent globe expands 
as it rises and finally bursts at a 
height between 25 and 35 thousand 
feet. 

The other type is made of poly- 
ethylene plastic and looks like an 
outsized bed pillow. Instead of ex- 
ploding, it springs leaks at a given 
altitude and floats slowly to the 
ground. The rubber balloons are 
generally used for shorter distances, 
the “pillows” for deeper penetration 
because they carry farther. 


Worn exact data from Munich on 
the direction and velocity of the 
wind current, the experts at Tir- 
schenreuth make their calculations. 
If the wind is traveling toward 
Prague, for example, the balloons 
are inflated with just enough hydro- 
gen to make them rise to explosion 
altitude as they pass over the Czech 
capital 90 miles away. If a more 
southerly wind makes Brno, a large 
industrial center 200 miles distant, 
the logical target, less gas is pumped 
into them and their rate of ascent 
to the bursting point is correspond- 
ingly slower, their trajectory longer. 

Refugee reports and other sources 





The “outrageous Capitalist bubbles” which 
burst over Czechoslovakia in July, 1953, 
have become, says Frederic Sondern, Jr., a 
highly successful operation, proof positive 
that the West can penetrate the Iron Curtain. 
Last month millions of balloon-borne anti- 
Communist leaflets fell on Communist-ruled 
Hungary. Since 1932, Mr. Sondern has been 
roving the European Continent seeking for 
interesting subjects to write about. 
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of information to which the Com- 
mittee has access show that the bal- 
looneers’ flight forecasts often work 
out with the precision of a railroad 
timetable. Leaflet dropping is close- 
ly co-ordinated with Radio Free 
Europe’s broadcasts in which the 
printed messages are complemented 
by the spoken word. 


in order to get as many into the 
air as possible while the wind is 
favorable the ballooneers use a re- 
markable assembly line which can 
send off six loaded balloons a min- 
ute from the specially built, long, 
barnlike building that houses the 
operation. One device opens the 
neck of the deflated balloon and a 
worker dumps in the correct weight 
of leaflets, a second machine inflates 
it to the calculated pressure, a third 
clamps its neck shut. Finally an- 
other device like a spring scale 
checks on its lifting power to make 
sure that its trajectory will be accu- 
rate. A push—and the messenger 
floats out into the open, rises steeply 
at 200 feet a minute until the strong 
easterly wind current higher up 
catches it. 

The material that the balloons 
carry is as unusual a method of 
psychological warfare as its cou- 
riers. Both have been the result of 
laborious trial and error, brilliant 
imagination, and farsighted plan- 
ning. 

When the Free Europe Committee 
—a group of prominent Americans 
whose organization is supported 
by public contributions—began its 
Crusade for Freedom in 1950 it 
faced one of the most difficult 
propaganda problems in_ history. 
The primary objective of the Cru- 
sade is to keep opposition to Com- 
munism alive among the people of 
the slave states behind the Iron 
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Curtain and to help them gradu- 


ally form organized resistance 
against their Soviet masters. The 
Crusade’s spokesmen _ repeatedly 


warn the people of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and the other 
satellites that while the West will 
give all possible help and guidance, 
there will be no war for their libera- 
tion and that violent insurrection 
will only give Moscow an excuse to 
oppress them even more harshly. 
They must slowly and carefully 
make themselves strong enough so 
that they can ultimately throw off 
the hated Soviet yoke by the weight 
of their own power. That is the 
Crusade’s thesis—realistic and sen- 
sible. 


Tue idea of using balloons to 
carry propaganda was not new in 
1951 when the Committee’s head- 
quarters in New York decided to 
supplement Radio Free Europe’s 
broadcasts by the printed word. 
Brigadier General William H. Wil- 
bur’s sensational revelation in 1950 
of the Japanese success in sending 
fire balloons against the United 
States across the Pacific during the 
war had caught the imagination of 
several Committee members. But it 
took the energetic head of the Com- 
mittee, Charles D. Jackson, to get 
action. The engineers of the Aero- 
nautical Researc:1 Department of 
General Mills, designers and makers 
of huge plastic balloons for the 
Navy, and the experts of the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., which supplies 
meteorological balloons to the Air 
Force and the Weather Bureau, 
found the plan feasible. Mr. Jack- 
son and a team of assistants went 
to Germany to try out experimental 
balloons, launching them from 


trucks at points along the Czecho- 
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slovakian frontier on clear days 
when their courses could be 
watched for miles by telescope. 
They worked perfectly. 

Czechoslovakia was chosen as an 
experiment ‘arget for reasons be- 
sides its geographic proximity to 
the U. S. Zone of West Germany 
and its prevailing winds. The tradi- 
tions of Masaryk and Benes and the 
love of democratic institutions are 
still deep in the hearts of most 
Czechs, and their country is consid- 
ered the most rebellious of Moscow’s 
satellites. Also, because several hun- 
dred refugees escape every month, 
the effectiveness of the balloon at- 
tacks could be closely checked. 

For the next two years, however, 
both New York and Munich head- 
quarters continued to regard bal- 
loons as little more than a spec- 
tacular gimmick of little value. The 
reaction of Prague to the arrival of 
several groups of balloons was 
slight. Refugee reports on their 
effect were largely negative. And 
then came June, 1953. 


‘Tne Communist Czechoslovakian 
Government had decreed a drastic 
currency reform which wiped out 
the savings of all classes of the 
thrifty population. This touched off 
riots throughout the country. Un- 
armed German laborers threw pav- 
ing blocks at Red Army tanks in 
the streets of East Berlin. The 
Committee’s strategists decided to 
try the balloons again, in greater 
force and in conjunction with an 
intensive radio barrage. 

After agonizing days of waiting, 
a favorable wind finally began to 
blow about midnight of July 12th. 
At Tirschenreuth, American and 
German ballooneers feverishly in- 
flated their messengers. They 
loaded them with leaflets showing 
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pictures of the East German dis- 
orders and telling about the arrest 
of the Soviet Police Chief Laurenti 
Beria. They included aluminum 
medallions stamped with the Cru- 
sade’s symbolic Liberty Bell, and 
facsimiles of the new Czech one- 
crown note printed over with a 
legend: “Men call this the hunger 
crown, gift of the Soviet Union.” 
In three days 6,500 balloons sailed 
across the border. The result of 
this test far surpassed the bal- 
looneers’ expectations. 


Wirsis a few hours of the first 
balloons’ exploding over Prague the 
Czech Politburo was in emergency 
session. In the capital itself and in 
Pilsen and Ostrava, the two other 
main targets, police cars cruised the 
street blaring orders through their 
loudspeakers for people to turn in 
any leaflets they found. Even 
school children were made to serve 
as emergency street cleaners. The 
people, however, showed no inclina- 
tion to obey. Leaflets were passed 
from hand to hand and were read 
openly on the street. Liberty Bell 
medallions were soon in great de- 
mand and brought 100 crowns each. 
The Government-controlled press 
and Radio Prague seethed, and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a 
sharply worded note of protest to 
Washington. 

Most important to the Commit- 
tee’s analysts in Munich was the re- 
action of the Czechoslovakian peo- 
ple, gleaned from the reports of 
refugees and other sources during 
the months that followed. One refu- 
gee report, from a man who was in 
Prague, typifies many. “At last we 
had something tangible,” he said. 
“The coins, the hunger crowns and 
the little newspapers were more 
than propaganda—they were proof 
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that the West could reach us physi- 
cally despite the Iron Curtain, and 
that the free world was interested 
in us.” Operation Prospero, as the 
Committee called it, had been a 
success. The balloons were obvi- 
ously no giiamick, but a weapon of 
enormous potential. 


Wirn the returns from Operation 
Prospero in, the Committee’s plan- 
ners in Munich and New York went 
to work in earnest. Out of months 
of research and study and countless 
conferences, Operation Veto gradu- 
ally took shape. Its primary pur- 
pose, conceived and worked out by 
Czechoslovakian exiles in_ close 
touch with their country’s prob- 
lems, was to give the latent but un- 
organized anti-Communists in the 
Republic—unquestionably the large 
majority of the population—a defi- 
nite program which could conceiv- 
ably be realized even in a satellite 
state. Ten principal demands were 
formulated which, the Committee’s 
experts knew, would represent the 
Czechoslovakians’ most immediate 
grudges against the Red regime. 

The demands included higher 
wages, more consumer goods, free- 
dom in the choice of jobs, free col- 
lective bargaining by trade union 
heads responsible only to the work- 
ers electing them, freedom for 
farmers to leave collective farms 
without persecution. Toward the 
end of April, 1954, Operation Veto 
was ready to go. The Tirschen- 
reuth ballooneers have been busy 
every few days since then. 


‘Tne first messages that fluttered 
down were a series of stickers small 
enough to be concealed in the palm 
of the hand, announcing the com- 
ing of the Ten Demands of the Peo- 
ple’s Opposition. Next, all Czecho- 
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slovakia was showered with an 
eight-page leaflet listing the De- 
mands in detail. A few days before 
the national elections on May 15th, 
at which the population was sup- 
posed to vote unanimously for Com- 
munist candidates, 20 million fac- 
simile ballots listing the Ten De- 
mands came down over the country. 

The reaction to Veto was electric. 
Stickers with the numeral “10” and 
the Liberty Bell in the background 
appeared overnight on the fronts of 
government buildings in Prague, on 
the doors of police stations. Com- 
munist election posters were dis- 
figured with the same numeral, 
which has become a symbol like 
the “V” for victory during World 
War II. In Prague, police searched 
vainly for the citizens who 
scratched and painted “10's” and 
other Veto slogans on the cere- 
monial chairs in which the new 
Communist National Committee 
members were to sit during their 
inauguration. 

The elections gave the “little 
Kremlin” another jolt. As the count 
came in, it was seen that thousands 
of courageous voters had defaced 
their ballots by writing “10” or 
“People’s Opposition” on _ them. 
The government was forced to ad- 
mit that at least five per cent of the 
people had thus voted against the 
regime. In Communist rigged elec- 
tions this percentage represents an 
enormous amount of popular oppo- 
sition and is so regarded by the 
regime. 


| the following months Veto 


expanded. Munich headquarters, 
where refugee reports and all other 
available material on Czechoslo- 
vakia were carefully analyzed, was 
encouraged by such statements as 
the one made by Karel Cihak, the 
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Czech pilot who escaped to West 
Germany in a stolen air force train- 
ing plane: “Your leaflets are read 
by everybody, regardless of his po- 
litical opinion. They are circulating 
among both Communists and anti- 
Communists. The first leaflet I saw 
was given to me by a Communist, 
and while I was reading it another 
Communist was reading it over my 
shoulder.” The shape of the Ten 
Demands became increasingly con- 
crete to the Prague Government as 
they received more and more com- 
plaints from factories and farm co- 
operatives couched in terms similar 
to those used in the ballooned mes- 
Sages. 


Tuex the “little Kremlin” made 
the big mistake for which the Free 
Europe Committee’s strategists had 
been hoping. The official Commu- 
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nist press and radio began brand- 
ing the “People’s Opposition” of 
Czechoslovakia as its principal 
enemy. With one stroke the inven- 
tion of the Munich propagandists 
was made a fact. There was now 
an Opposition with a program 
which Moscow regarded as “con- 
trary to the interests of the State.” 
Nevertheless, the State has had to 
make certain concessions to the 
People’s Opposition. For example, 
farmers’ rights have been liberalized 
and certain labor unions have been 
granted a degree of autonomy un- 
heard of in any other satellite state. 
The men at Free Europe are hesi- 
tant about forecasting the future. 
Czechoslovakia was their best bet. 
But there are others. Ballooneers 
have already begun sending another 
version of Veto into Hungary. Soon 
even the USSR may be a target. 


Cain’s Other Altar 


by RALPH CHAPLIN 


CAIN turned his back on the Garden 

To model the City of Man, 

And he wanted no word from the Builder, 
And he wanted no part of His plan. 


With its perilous walls thrusting higher 
Than the wisdom of God could allow 
Cain toiled at his city of towers 

With a mark upon his brow. 


Then he kindled another altar 
With the glory of all the land... 
But the black smoke rose no higher 
Than the blood upon his hand. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


As I write in the third week of September, the sense of crisis in the world 
situation is rapidly growing again. It is not a crisis caused by new evi- 
dence of important military and political aggression by Moscow. On the 
contrary, the sense of crisis comes from a deeper realization of what has 
been implied—and may further be implied—in the velvet glove assumed 
in both Moscow and Peking. This velvet glove, as worn by Communist 
China, scarcely conceals the iron fist that has pointed to Formosa and that 
has so recently punched in Indochina. But all in all, we are in a period 
of the velvet glove, as compared with the postwar rapes, the threat to Ber- 
lin and the aggression in Korea. In other words, the crisis is not so much 
due to Communist aggression at all, as to a loss of nerve in the West. 

Not so many years ago, the economic and military weakness of Europe 
seemed to be leaving the Continent open to Communist assault. Thanks to 
America and the Marshall Plan, that yawning gap in freedom’s defense 
was sealed up. And please today, American readers, do not forget when 
you feel sick and tired of helping an apparently ungracious Europe that 
you have already saved Europe. Your money and your toil have not been 
in vain. Europe is infinitely stronger today than it was before the great 
help came; and because Europe is infinitely stronger, so is America. 


Bor with Europe’s increased material strength and Russia’s exchange of 
clever diplomacy for naked aggression, Europe today is in danger of losing 
its nerve. It was a danger that we should always have been ready for. In 
fact, I myself have stated again and again that, short of World War III, 
the real danger to the West would come when Moscow began to realize 
that good behavior on its part would be far more successful in weakening 
the West than bad behavior. I take no great credit for saying so. The 
record proves the fact. It was in the days of the genial Litvinov, the 
League, the Disarmament Conference and the Popular Front that Euro- 
peans and many Americans, too, saw a new Utopia in friendship with the 
good Communists as against the bad Fascists. 

The evil done then has by no means been fully cured, at least in 
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Europe. The slightest sign of Soviet 
“decency” brings up a fresh attack 
of the old disease. During the war 
also, when the Soviet was our gal- 
lant ally, nine-tenths of the free 
world at least fell for the idea that a 
brave new world could be built upon 
that great friendship and under- 
standiag. America believed that, no 
less than Europe. 

In fact, nothing but Stalin’s post- 
war brutal folly could have cured 
the West of its constant delusion 
that there is something fundamen- 
tally good and progressive about 
Communism. Indeed, as I have said, 
all the years of increasing tyranny 
and increasing aggression have not 
cured a great many of us. 

Yet I, for one, infinitely prefer 
Communism to behave “decently” 
than brutally. I prefer it because I 
do not think that Communism is at 
present capable of behaving “de- 
cently” unless she is afraid. Before 
the war she was afraid of Fascism; 
during the war she was afraid of 
defeat; today she is afraid of war. 
I prefer it, too, because war and 
physical aggression harm everyone. 
They harm their victims and they 
coarsen the souls of those who have 
recourse to them. 

I think that even a hypocritical 
and self-seeking show of decency 
gives some hope of realization that 
decency is better in the end for all. 
But I admit that it requires infinite- 
ly more courage, principle and in- 
telligence to know how to resist the 
diplomacy of decency, of the soft 
word, of the clever blandishment, 
than to know how to resist force 
with force. So far the West has 
failed to show such courage, prin- 
ciple and intelligence, and therefore 
Communism has gained hands 
down when fear forces it to ex- 
change the iron fist for the velvet 
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glove. This is what is happening 
again now. 


Ler us consider the situation. 
With the death of Stalin there were 
reasonably based hopes that the 
new rulers of Russia would be sen- 
sible enough to turn away from a 
policy of external and internal bul- 
lying brutality that had roused the 
world against Communism and had 
threatened its internal stability. 
But as evidence of a change of pol- 
icy slowly made itself felt, the West, 
instead of keeping its head and re- 
maining even stronger and more 
united than before so as to take ad- 
vantage of the new situation, began 
to think that the time had come for 
relaxation of the effort. The hope of 
European union and common de- 
fense became less urgent. Bitter- 


ness between Europe and America 
increased alarmingly. 


The social- 
ists and anticlericals started again 
on their old game of appeasing Rus- 
sia and believing that Soviet and 
Chinese Communism was funda- 
mentally more human, progressive 
and social than American “capital- 
ism” and militancy. True, it took a 
long time to say this in so many 
words. Indeed, it is not said yet. 
But the unspoken thought was al- 
ready dictating political behavior. 

It seems to me important to note 
that this kind of reaction has noth- 
ing whatever to do with any change 
of attitude of the Soviet, except in 
the one sense that it rears its ugly 
head the moment sheer animal fear 
of the Soviet is relaxed. As a Chris- 





While Micheel de la Bedoyere argues for 
friendlier relations with the Reds, we Amer- 
icans are still convinced that Attlee’s visit 
was shameful. But it is always interesting to 
see how Mr. de la Bedoyere builds up his 


case, 
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tian, | welcome the change from the 
brutal, bone-headed Stalin to his 
subtler and apparently more friend- 
ly successors. As a Christian, I wel- 
come any resumption of human 
contacts between the West and Rus- 
sia or China. As a Christian, I wel- 
come many of the social changes in 
postwar Europe, even if Socialists 
are responsible for most of them. 
As a Christian, I welcome any re- 
sumption of peaceful trading be- 
tween the two sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

And while I speak of this, may I 
remind some American critics of 
trade with the Soviet and China that 
some measure of this trade is essen- 
tial to Europe’s strength. Divided 
Europe is not in the same position 
as federated America. If America 
wishes to see Europe economically 
strong, she is contradicting herself 
in opposing all European trade with 
Communist countries. This is a 
question of economic fact, and I sin- 
cerely believe that American criti- 
cism of England and Europe on this 
question is based on an insufficient 
understanding of our economic po- 
sition. 


Bor I cannot for the life of me see 
why taking the real advantages of 
any détente in the Communist atti- 
tude, whatever its\actual motives, 
should mean the weakening of the 
unity, efforts and principles of the 
West. The recent Labor delegation 
to China is a good example. I would 
like to see as many good Europeans 
and good Americans go to China or 
Russia as possible. This, I realize, 
means the maintenance of diplo- 
matic courtesy and human polite- 
ness, whatever one’s inner feelings 
may be. 

But the purpose of such visits 
should be to see as much of the true 
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facts as possible, to make what real 
human contacts may be possible, to 
look for any good there really may 
be behind the scenes, to propagate 
intelligently our way of life and to 
note very particularly what Com- 
munism really means in the way of 
the denial to our fellow men of the 
Four Freedoms. Such visits should 
seek truth and the line of possible 
constructive advance, not points 
that can be exploited for subversive 
and party-political propaganda. 
There was nothing wrong in the 
Labor Party delegation going to 
China; but there was everything 
wrong with the way it allowed it- 
self, for party ends, to be taken in 
by its Communist hosts. 

However this be, we are now 
watching, not the necessary effects 
of a change of tactic toward the 
West on the part of the Communist 
rulers, but the criminal gullibility 
and weakness of elements in the 
West who are succumbing, either 
blindly or for very good reasons of 
their own, to an opportunity cre- 
ated by that change of tactic. No 
longer fearing so much for their 
skins, these people take courage to 
spread their own poison of disaf- 
fection, selfishness, envy, narrow- 
ness, and, not least, as I believe, 
deliberate anti-Christianity and 
anti-Catholicism. 


Taxe French postwar history. How 
well in a way it represents the ele- 


ments of France. Catholics like 
Schuman and Bidault gave France 
an ideal of greatness, of union with 
Europe, of constructive social re- 
form. Embittered nationalistic 
Catholics like De Gaulle would have 
none of this, and anticlericals from 
the Left fidgeted uncertainly be- 
tween their fear of Communists and 
their fear of Catholics. So the first 
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great constructive ideal of EDC was 
killed in the country which gave it 
birth. 

In Italy, De Gasperi sought to 
carry on his shoulders a country 
torn between Fascists, selfish busi- 
ness men and the third largest na- 
tional Communist party. 

In Germany, Adenauer has fought 
for years with wonderful courage 
and patience for a European, good 
Germany, and carried the mass of 
the country with him in the ap- 
palling political conditions created 
by Russia’s rape of Eastern Ger- 
many and the suspicions of even 
good men in the West, let alone 
those who today would prefer to see 
Germany communized than Ger- 
many rearmed with Western Eu- 
rope. 

What of Britain? I have always 
believed that a rooted British pride, 
born in years of world ascendancy, 
is the real cause of Britain’s refusal 
to take her proper part in a new 
Europe. There is absolutely no in- 
superable reason why Britain’s 
world and Commonwealth commit- 
ments should not make a satisfac- 
tory arrangement possible. But I 
also believe that our responsible 
political leaders, together with most 
of our people, have wholeheartedly 
been behind the ideal of Western 
strength, unity, and American 
friendship. I believe that much of 
this is rooted in a real, though un- 
formulated, Christian ideal. But 
tragically we have always had an 
intellectual political element that is 
basically anti-Christian. Some of 
those who belong to it may have a 
genuine social ideal, but the effect 
of the element as a whole is to ap- 
peal to disaffection and envy, to the 
secularism which dominates our 
education, to selfishness and indus- 
trial unrest. 
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This element carried the country 
in the days before the war when 
Spain and Italy were the villains of 
the world and Russia its potential 
hero. Today, this element is doing 
all it can to return to its triumphant 
past, to preach the sweet reason of 
the new Russia and China, to keep 
Catholic-led Germany disarmed, to 
divide Europe from America. And 
unfortunately it has found in a few 
political demagogues of the Labor 
Party the best instrument of its pol- 
icy. The battle there is not yet lost 
and won by any means. But it is a 
serious sign when a responsible man 
like Attlee thinks it wiser to appease 
his Left wing than to speak his true 
mind, whatever the political conse- 
quences may be. Yet one does not 
despair of his long skill in party 
maneuvering and of his chance of 
leading a moderate Labor party 
again, firm in fundamentals, if and 
when it should be called upon to 
follow Sir Winston Churchill in a 
few months’ time. I am sure that if 
it comes to a showdown the masses 
of the British workers are still with 
the responsible Attlee, as opposed to 
the popularity-courting Attlee. 


Creanty, it is a complex and peril- 
ous situation all-round. As I write, 
there is no sort of certainty that 
Europe will agree about German 
sovereignty and rearmament. There 
is even less certainty that Russia 
and China will not find fresh means 
wherewith to play into the hands of 
our subversive and divided elements 
in Europe, though there is the hope 
that Communist diplomacy will 
never take the chance of playing a 
really intelligent diplomatic game. 
And today we face the threat which 
I for one refuse to take seriously 
namely that the United States will 
withdraw from Europe and be con- 
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tent to defend her own Continent as 
an enclave of freedom in a totalita- 
rianized world. 


Tue effect of this policy would of 
course be to hand over to Commu- 
nism the wealth, industrial power 
and technical ability of Europe, 
thus outbalancing once and for all 
the resources of world civilization. 
Nor is it possible today, as Amer- 
ican strategy has itself shown, to 
maintain effective defense except in 
terms of vital military bases away 
from the home country. Such a pol- 
icy would also hand over to Com- 
munism the historic center of world 
culture and Christian tradition 
which Communism would certainly 
be able to exploit at least up to a 
point. America, I believe, has really 
no responsible choice but to make 
the best of Europe, if America itself 
wants to survive as America. 

But this basic fact, I suggest, 
makes it all the more necessary for 
America to try to understand better 
the good in Europe—and thus help 
Europe to save itself from the bad 
in it. I cannot think that America 
has as yet tried hard enough—and 
if I now criticize American policy, 
I hope my American readers will 
take into the balance the far more 
radical criticism of Europe and 
Britain which this article already 
contains. 


I. seems to me that America’s 
great military courage, resolution 
and generosity is insufficiently bal- 
anced by something that could be 
called spiritual and moral courage. 
It is common ground that a world 
war today could do no one any good. 
This does not mean that there must 
not be a sufficient military prepared- 
ness, as America well knows. But 
it does mean that the real victory of 
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the future lies with those who have 
the greatest spiritual and moral 
courage, the greatest discernment, 
the greatest experience of man. | 
believe that America should hon- 
estly and sincerely welcome all 
Communist approaches, without in- 
quiring too much into their motives. 
I believe America should do all that 
is possible to make contact with 
Communist Powers and Communist 
peoples. The world was never di- 
vided into all-good and all-bad. De- 
spite all the appearances of good 
and bad blocs, of true and false doc- 
trine, the world is still the world of 
fallible, fallen mankind, the world 
of men created in God’s image and 
capable of selling themselves to the 
devil. Above all, faith in man must 
be maintained, as much man in 
Russia or China as in Europe or 
America. 

In other words, I believe that 
America today should adopt a diplo- 
matic attitude far closer to that of 
European statesmen, but do so with 
a far clearer perception of what the 
free world is standing for and a far 
greater determination to make a 
bargain which, if it in some respect 
advantages Russia or China, advan- 
tages the West and the world gen- 
erally far more. 


oF cone bargaining there must be. 
Some give and take. The only alter- 
natives are the freezing-up of hu- 
man societies, a thing impossible for 
human beings, who either go for- 
ward or backward, but never stand 
still; or fighting. If it is our aim to 
avoid World War III, we must have 
recourse to diplomacy. Why is 
America so frightened of this? That 
is, I think, where she lacks self- 
confidence and sufficient moral and 
spiritual courage. 

Let her take Europe as an object 
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lesson in how not to be © accessful 
diplomatically, if she wishes; but 
let her not close up all doors. I be- 
lieve that America has enough re- 
sources of faith, intelligence and 
experience to beat Communism at 
its own game. She can negotiate 
from great strength; she can nego- 
tiate from a great conviction of her 
fundamental right; she can nego- 
tite from a generous and rich 
heart, ready and wanting to help 
the millions of oppressed and un- 
derprivileged in the world. Can 
Communist tyranny and guile stand 
up to this? I do not believe it, 
though I believe that infinite pa- 
tience is required. I believe that we 
must be prepared to think of this 
problem as taking many decades to 
resolve successfully. But we can 
hope that the feet of Communism 
have more clay in them than ap- 
pears to the eye, and that therefore 
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success may come earlier than we 
dare realistically expect. 

It is clear that in these circum- 
stances, it is the call of America to 
be patient with Europe, and above 
all to back in Europe the forces that 
can save Europe from _ herself. 
Things may become worse before 
they grow better. But America’s 
best answer to the European ap- 
peasers and betrayers is to take 
them at their word, and show the 
world how honest diplomacy should 
be conducted—with faith, courage 
and realism, the best armament 
there is against deceit, trickery and 
ill-will. It is only brute force that 
puts us all on the same level. It is 
idealism, together with the know- 
how, the intelligence to apply it, 
that separates in this world the 
sheep from the goats. We in Europe 
today need such leadership from 
across the Atlantic. 


This article was written before France’s acceptance of 
Anthony Eden’s plans for a new NATO accord. We feel sure 
that the accord is a fulfillment of the hope for closer British ties 
with the Continent as expressed by Mr. de la Bedoyere. 
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“CHE sara, sara” (“What will be, will 
be”) is the family motto of the Italian 
nobleman who marries the dancer- 
actress heroine of Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz’ latest picture, The Barefoot 
Contessa. And those words sum up 
the fatalistic attitude of this disturb- 
ing and disorderly film. Up till now, 
Mr. Mankiewicz has proved astonish- 
ingly adroit at superficial studies of 
American society (Letter to Three 
Wives, All About Eve, and People Will 
Talk) but the weightier problems 
present in his new film show how far 
he is out of his depth, except in those 
individual scenes in which he is pok- 
ing fun at the surface emotions of his 
movie people and the assorted hang- 
ers-on. 

In The Barefoot Contessa, Mr. Man- 
kiewicz is unburdening himself of 
many personal gripes against the 
picture industry, against “Momism,” 
against South American billionaires. 
But these are merely side issues to the 
story of a Spanish girl who rises to 
international fame as a film. star. 
Maria Vargas, as she is called, is some- 
thing of a nymphomaniac whose af- 
fairs leave her emotionally unsatisfied. 
Desired by men of wealth and posi- 
tion, she is scornful of them all until 
she meets up with an Italian count, 
the last of his line, who, it turns out, 
is impotent, thus bringing a final 
ironic twist to Maria’s sordid life. 

But where Mr. Mankiewicz, who not 
only directed but also wrote The Bare- 
foot Contessa, has erred most gravely 
is in his premise that the Italian noble- 
man, a Catholic, would conceal from 
his bride such a grievous obstacle to 


their marriage. Following her discov- 
ery of the truth, the wife deliberately 
resorts to adultery on the assumption 
that her husband so desires an heir 
that its paternity is really unimpor- 
tant. Apart from the utter falsity in 
the Count’s behavior in the first place, 
this glossing over of adultery is not 
likely to set well with Catholic audi- 
ences. As a matter of fact, all of The 
Barefoot Contessa takes this tolerant 
attitude toward the immorality of its 
characters. If Mr. Mankiewicz had 
been better advised, he would at least 
have availed himself of a Catholic con- 
sultant on a story whose principals 
should behave according to the re- 
ligious precepts of Catholic countries 
like Spain and Italy. 

Technically, the film is awkwardly 
put together and depends much too 
heavily on an involved flashback tech- 
nique in which several people asso- 
ciated with Maria in her rise to the 
top tell her story. The Mankiewicz 
flair for brittle dialogue shows up 
many times throughout this long pic- 
ture, but too often it cannot support 
his shaky notions about subjects with 
which he is obviously unfamiliar. 

The actors, notably Humphrey Bo- 
gart as Maria’s director, and Warren 
Stevens as an egomaniacal playboy- 
producer are all extremely good. Ava 
Gardner is stunning as Maria, Rossano 
Brazzi and Valentina Cortesa play the 
Italian nobleman and his aristocratic 
sister, Edmond O’Brien a boot-licking 
press-agent, and Marius Goring the 
South American dilettante. But the 
combined effect of their efforts is a 
most unpleasant film.—United Artists. 
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A NEW process, VistaVision, is used on 
White Christmas, a musical film which 
employs the talents of Irving Berlin, 
Bing Crosby, and Danny Kaye. The 
dimensions of VistaVision—wider but 
also higher than the old-time screens 
—are more comfortable and natural 
to the eye than CinemaScope. How- 
ever, the plot and Mr. Berlin’s new 
songs do not measure up and White 
Christmas is far behind Holiday Inn 
as entertainment. The _ saccharine 
story sniffles and weeps over what to 
do with retired army generals. The 
one in this film has taken to managing 
a winter resort which seems unlikely 
to last out the season, financially 
speaking, because Nature refuses to 
provide the necessary snow. Hearing 
of his plight, a pair of the general’s 
ex-underlings, now a phenomenally 
successful song-and-dance team, de- 
cide to produce a show for him at his 
Vermont chalet. Opening on Christ- 
mas eve brings all of the old regiment 
together for a gala reunion and even 
the white flakes accommodate as the 
whole cast, with not a dry eye among 
them, gives out with the title song. 

Apart from the longest and silliest 
lovers’ misunderstanding on record, 
White Christmas is not very bright in 
the humor department either. Crosby 
and Kaye have their moments, but not 
many and only two such versatile en- 
tertainers could keep the picture afloat 
at all. The love interest, Rosemary 
Clooney and Vera Ellen, is conven- 
tional. Dean Jagger, a good actor, is 
hampered by the impossible role of 
“the Old Man.” 

While I was enthusiastic for Vista- 
Vision, I must say that the technicolor 
cameras didn’t do much to show off 
the process at its best. Most of the 
color in White Christmas is harsh and 
garish, and the scene composition is 
rather unattractive. Whatever glory 
there is in this enterprise comes from 
the work of its male stars, and some 
Irving Berlin standards which turn up 
along the way.—Paramount. 


IT struck me as funny that no less 
than four gentlemen and one lone lady 


turned out the script of Woman’s 
World, a comedy in just about the 
most beautiful CinemaScope to date. 
This is one of those pictures in which 
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everything fits exactly right—dialogue, 
acting, story, setting. While not a 
memorable film, Woman’s World is a 
well-oiled piece of entertainment. 

Fox, the producing company, seems 
to favor plots in threes. Having al- 
ready done well for themselves in 
Three Coins in the Fountain, How to 
Marry a Millionaire, and Letter to 
Three Wives, they have tried for the 
jackpot once more and the combina- 
tion still holds magic. In this one, 
three wives, one too career-minded 
(Arlene Dahl), a second not career- 
minded enough (June Allyson), and a 
third not at all impressed by a career 
(Lauren Bacall) accompany their hus- 
bands to New York upon the invita- 
tion of Clifton Webb, an auto magnate, 
who will choose one of the men to fill 
the job of company manager. 

Artfully the film sketches in the 
backgrounds of these married couples, 
their relationship to one another, and 
the precise importance of the promo- 
tion to each of them as executives and 
as husbands. Woman’s World is ex- 
cellent, too, in really utilizing the New 
York scene as an integral part of the 
story rather than as a conventional 
background. There is, for instance, a 
hysterically funny scene in which Miss 
Bacall and Miss Allyson go shopping 
in one of those local dress shops where 
an exclusive model can be picked up 
inexpensively—if one can survive the 
wear and tear of getting to it. 

The suspense is maintained cleverly 
so that Mr. Webb’s final choice re- 
mains a surprise until the end. If the 
solution is a trifle too pat and mor- 
ally unacceptable, try to understand 
that the writers were more concerned 
with finding the easy rather than the 
believable way out of that cul-de-sac 
into which they had backed their plot. 

Jean Negulesco, who pilots most of 
these “three-girls” does the 
same here and he manages awfully 
well with the ladies and with Cornel 
Wilde, Fred MacMurray, and Van Hef- 
lin as their anxious husbands and Mr. 
Webb as their supercilious boss.—20th 
Century-Fox. 


Sagas, 


THE kids, I’d say, are going to go 
crazy for Hansel and Gretel, a techni- 
color film featuring “Kinemins,” rub- 
ber puppets who move mechanically. 
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While the Kinemins get around with 
amazing skill, some further experi- 
ment is needed to eliminate the jerki- 
ness which is at times distracting. 

Youngsters up on their Grimms’ 
fairy tales will spot immediately the 
changes which have been made in the 
original, but modern-day psycholo- 
gists will recognize the advisability of 
changing the conventional wicked 
step-mother (the scapegoat of so 
many fairy tales) into a witch. Also, 
it is refreshing to find the witch not a 
repulsive old hag but more of a comic 
character who sounds at times like 
Beatrice Lillie. Consequently, Hansel 
and Gretel will amuse the kiddies, and 
not terrify them as did Disney’s men- 
acing step-mother in Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. 

The Humperdinck score from the 
opera has been used in the film and 
live actors give voice to the puppets 
—Anna Russell is Rosina Rubylips, 
the Witch; Mildred Dunnock and 
Frank Rogier are Father and Mother, 
and Constance Brigham is both Hansel 
and Gretel. This is a happy film, just 
in time to delight the youngsters for 
the holidays.—Michael Myerberg Pro- 
ductions. 


GEORGE ORWELL’S immensely popu- 
lar allegorical novel, Animal Farm, is 
currently a full-length animated car- 


toon. As you probably recall, in this 
one Mr. Orwell used the device of 
having the animals on Mr. Jones’ farm 
take over the place from their drunk- 
en, abusive master and run it as a 
truly Communistic community where 
each one is to share alike in work and 
in profits. Slowly, though, the pigs be- 
come tyrannical over the other ani- 
mals, even rising at last to the final 
insult, that of walking on two legs just 
as did their ousted master of yore. 

All of this has been very faithfully 
transferred to the cartoon medium, 
but the picture is disappointingly un- 
imaginative. Even though its message 
is not, after all this time, surprising, 
Animal Farm could have come through 
with a livelier sense of satire. The 
animation harks back to the early 
Walt Disney school with the scenery 
and the animals too detailed and too 
pretty. If, on the other hand, a more 
experimental group like the U.P.A. 
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people, creators of Mr. Magoo and 
Gerald McBoing-Boing, had _ gotten 
hold of the subject, they would, I feel, 
have made a more stimulating movie 
out of it—Louis de Rochemont As- 
sociales. 


LOVERS, HAPPY LOVERS is a cold- 
blooded English film which says, in 
effect, that virtue is really awfully 
old-fashioned and that no one ought to 
take it seriously. The “hero” is a 
Frenchman, M. Ripois, who, after the 
war, decides to remain on in London. 
Ripois is dissatisfied with his clerical 
position and yearns for the better 
things in the same way that so many 
Joan Crawford heroines have in the 
past. Ripois’ way of getting them is, 
first of all, to use his good looks to 
entice his office manager (Margaret 
Johnston) into a romantic liaison with 
him. Their “idyll” lasts about a year 
when it deteriorates into such bicker- 
ing and general unpleasantness that 
Ripois casually moves out on her and 
right into a love affair with a middle- 
class shopgirl (Joan Greenwood) 
whom he seduces and abandons when 
she starts gazing longingly into the 
windows of furniture stores. Follow- 
ing this, Ripois falls on bad times, 
economically that is, and is tempo- 
rarily rescued from despair by a good- 
hearted French streetwalker (Ger- 
maine Montero) whose money he ac- 
cepts only to walk out on her as well 
because he does not like the social 
circle in which she moves. 

Ultimately he espouses matrimony 
with a rich young socialite (Valerie 
Hobson) who bores him. Soon he is 
chasing after her ward (Natasha 
Parry) who will have none of him. 
Piqued, Ripois feigns suicide to lure 
her back and, accidentally, falls from 
a hotel window. At last, crippled, he 
is being wheeled across the lawn by 
his wife who thinks that, now, finally, 
he is truly hers. 

Lovers, Happy Lovers is a suitably 
cynical title for this pitiless film 
which exposes its worthless hero 
without trying too hard to work up 
much sympathy for him. Like the 
barefoot Contessa, Ripois is a _ vic- 
tim of his own passions which leave 
him empty at the end. But in making 
such an objective film about an amoral 
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heel, Lovers, Happy Lovers defeats it- 
self since it is impossible to identify 
oneself with the hero. He is chilly and 
unpleasant; his victims are stupid 
women. One does not care much what 
happens to any of them. 

On the good side, technically speak- 
ing, that is, is the excellent way in 
which French director René Clement 
has captured the shabbier side of 
middle-class London life and the way 
his star, Gérard Philipe, performs his 
nasty chores. More than many solidly 
English films, this basically French 
movie captures an authentic British 
flavor. But the error in Lovers, Happy 
Lovers is in spending time cataloguing 
the affairs of such a worthless hero in 
frequently suggestive fashion.—Times 
Films. 

at oe 


HAVING had time to catch two of Max 
Liebman’s “spectaculars,” an original 
musical, Satin and Spurs starring 


Betty Hutton, and a Broadway musical, 
Lady in the Dark starring Ann Sothern, 
I can only conclude that Mr. Liebman 
is not at his happiest with musicals. 
To begin with, the wisdom of spend- 


ing close to $300,000 on a show which 
is presented only once seems rather 
questionable. However, since the 
money for this extravagance belongs 
to NBC and not to me, I can obviously 
feel as I like about it with no visible 
effect on the producers. 

Since Satin and Spurs opened the 
series of twenty-six such “spectacu- 
lars (26 x $300,000= !!!), it naturally 
came in for more publicity and criti- 
cal attention than did the second show 
which, incidentally, was better but 
still not much. The plot which Mr. 
Liebman and Billy Friedberg cooked 
up for Satin and Spurs was one which 
even Hollywood finds dated: the rough 
and raucous cowgirl who tries to be 
a lady and then finds that her Life 
reporter boy friend loves her in spite 
of her failure. Miss Hutton had a simi- 
lar—and better—such assignment in 
the movie version of Annie Get Your 
Gun, which is, no doubt, where Lieb- 
man and Friedberg got their idea in 
the first place. 

The musical score, the collabora- 
tion of Jay Livingston and Ray Evans 
who once wrote a catchy ditty called 
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“Buttons and Bows,” missed com- 
pletely and I found it impossible to 
hold on to any melody five minutes 
after it was sung. Consequently the 
onus of sustaining this quarter-million 
dollar elephant fell completely on Miss 
Hutton who had to drag it around for 
ninety minutes with no help at all 
from any department. Miss Hutton re- 
sorted, in a kind of frenzy, to a most 
objectionable dance and took to leer- 
ing whenever a double-meaning snatch 
of dialogue was tossed her way. For 
this she and Mr. Liebman ought to be 
heartily ashamed. Unless Mr. Lieb- 
man wants to bring the heavy hand of 
censorship around TV’s head, he’d 
better cotton to the fact that smut will 
not go over when there are thousands 
of youngsters tuning in on his show. 


TWO weeks later, Lady in the Dark 
was presented. At least this show had 
the advantage of a successful score by 
Kurt Weill and Ira Gershwin. It had 
already enjoyed a spectacular run as a 
musical play on Broadway and an im- 
pressive showing as a film. But there, 
I think, lay its major fault. We were 
simply too familiar with Lady in the 
Dark. The multiple dream sequences 
which would explain just why editor 
Liza Elliott was so muddled up psy- 
chologically now seem contrived and 
one sees them as mere pegs for elabo- 
rate musical interludes. 

While the book for Lady in the Dark 
is stronger than that of most musical 
plays, it has become a mass of cliches 
in the past dozen years or so since it 
first came out. Also, in the TV adapta- 
tion, the connection between the 
dream sequences and Liza’s office ex- 
istence were so poorly integrated that, 
unless you had seen some previous 
version o; the story, you would cer- 
tainly be in the dark as to what was 
going on. 

In the matter of casting, Ann Sothern 
lacked the sparkle and vivacity which 
is required of such a demanding part. 
She was wonderfully efficient in the 
office sequences, but she was pretty 
heavy when it came to the musical 
portions. Why Miss Sothern, an ex- 
pert situation comedy exponent should 
have been tapped for a taxing song- 
and-dance role must remain a mystery. 

Whether, after everyone concerned 
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gets used to the idea that reckless 
spending doesn’t ensure quality, these 
“spectaculars” will justify the budget 
is yet to be seen in the coming weeks. 
One cannot be too hard on Mr. Lieb- 
man at this point because he has come 
up with two disappointing shows. 
Once he gets used to these new reins, 
he may yet bring that “something 
extra” to our TV screens. 


MONEY is also pretty loose on CBS’ 
series, The Best of Broadway which, 
in its initial segment, corraled some 
very expensive stage and movie talent 

-Fredric March, Claudette Colbert, 
Helen Hayes, Charles Coburn, Kent 
Smith, Nancy Olson, none of whom 
works for bubble gum money. Here 
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the fault was easier to find. It was 
virtually impossible to compress a 
full-length stage play into sixty min- 
utes, with time taken out for commer- 
cials and assorted gimmicks tossed in 
to give the whole business a Broadway 
flavor. Selecting a play as complicated 
as The Royal Family and pounding it 
into capsule form was like trying to 
follow the plot of next week’s movie 
through the previews of coming at- 
tractions. 

It might be wise for CBS either to 
stick to less complex dramas, to ex- 
tend the program to an hour-and-a- 
half, or to run the show in two weekly 
one-hour segments. As it is, it is a 
shame to waste such a promising idea 
and such gifted performers. 


Harvest Home 


by SIMON PEDEREK 


Our of the earth an ear, 


A cluster, 


Out of the dark a shaft of gold; 
From seed to shoot 


And harvest after, 


Keeping their ritual of old, 

They pass, the seasons. Bread is broken, 
Food for the flesh, and wine is poured 
Oh, exaltation of the spirit— 

Rich as the rain, as sunlighl stored. 


Wisely He chose them, 


Christ, the Maker, 


Living seed and lasting vine; 
Still revealing, yet concealing, 
Body, Blood, and Self—a sign 
Uplifted, Host and Chalice— 
In the grape and in the grain 
Sanctifying and uniting 

All His work, with us, again. 


Out of the earth an ear, 


A cluster; 


Seasons meet and pass— 
Liturgy of light and labor 
Rest in Holy Mass! 

















BY Euphemia Van 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.— 
Not since 1927 has Puck put a girdle 
round about the earth upon our stage. 
Nothing is more redolent of the fra- 
grance of the English countryside than 
the poetry of Shakespeare’s moonlit 
comedy, yet curiously enough it was 
Reinhardt in his German production 
of Midsummer Night’s Dream who en- 
visioned it as an English masque in 
Tudor dress. This British version 
from London’s Old Vic has been in- 
spired by the Italianate grandeur of 
the High Renaissance with its florid 
classical costumes, long perspectives 
and soaring pillaried interiors dissolv- 
ing into a fairyland where Titania is 
at once Queen and prima ballerina of 
a dainty classic corps de ballet. 

Although Michael Benthall is the 
director, the whole production is so 
redolent of the balletomane that one 
wonders if it did not emanate from 
the imagination of Robert Helpmann 
who claims both Terpsichore and 
Thalia as handmaids. Mr. Helpmann 
is not only choreographer and leading 
dancer but his Oberon dominates the 
cast. Unscrupulous as a dictator, this 
Oberon has a quizzical and impish 
benignity and demonstrates magic in 
the deft manipulation of a fifteen-foot 
train which may be gossamer spun 
but is still no easy appendage. 

In the Reinhardt production neither 
the great Moissi nor Lily Darvas, who 
played the fairy rovalty, could dance 
but the present Titania is Moira 
Shearer of the red gold hair, exquisite 
in her iridescent wings, who floats 
through the forest on her toes. It 
seems not at all surprising that at the 
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final curtain, she and Oberon float off 
through the air. 

Helpmann, as an experienced actor, 
can deliver poetic lines so that they 
ean be heard in the far reaches of the 
Metropolitan Opera House but while 
Miss Shearer’s lovely arms are the 
epitome of pantomimic grace, the 
lovely lines she speaks are mostly as 
inaudible as mist. Titania’s fairies are 
“Les Sylphides” in another glade; 
their white tulle shading into pastel 
tints; their height dwarfed by the 
forest which towers up to the pro- 
scenium. 

Titania, sleeping on “the bank where 
the wild thyme blows,” is as fragile 
in beauty as a dream but the flowers 
about her gave no hint of oxlips, 
nodding violets, sweet musk-roses, 
luscious eglantine but rather looked 
like the regulation roses of some smart 
fairy florist. In contrast to Titania’s 
fairies, Oberon’s elves are darkish 
green, their shoulders sprouting with 
antennae. Reinhardt’s Puck, played 
by Sokolov, was a faun in a leopard 
skin. Philip Guard, dancing Puck 
prankishly in a girdle of leaves seems 
closer to the Robin Goodfellow of Eng- 
lish fairy lore. 

The green transparency, which veils 
each scene, lifts first upon the elegance 
of Theseus’ court in Athens to the 
swells of Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March.” In fact the full Mendelssohn 
score with a full orchestra is given in 
faithful entirety, the overture being 
played between the change of scene 
from Athens to the fairies’ forest. 
Benthall uses the vast stage to great 
advantage in the comedy of the four 
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frustrated lovers who have ample 
space for their chasing of each other 
and who can fall asleep at opposite 
ends of the set without the Duke hav- 
ing to pick his way among their un- 
conscious forms as he did in Daly’s 
production in the ’90’s. 

Due consideration is also given to 
the difference in height between 
Hermia and Helena, that “painted 
Maypole” as Hermia rudely calls her, 
and the girls win more laughs than the 
clowns, the weakest group in the pro- 
duction. Instead of being everyday 
sixteenth century English yokels, their 
comedy is traditionally stereotyped 
and labored, only Snug the Joiner has 
some spontaneity as the Lion. Stanley 
Holloway plays Bottom as if he were 
still a middle-class clerk in a film with 
Alec Guinness but is lustier in his 
ass’s head with its moving lips, roll- 
ing eyes and eyelashes that outlash 
Tallulah! He is at his best in his 
speech at his awaking. 

To criticize the production as over 
elaborated or “dated” may overlook 
the point that once it was decided to 
embody the fairies in a classical ballet 
this décor was a logical background 
and it merely seems cantankerous not 
to enjoy the union of the Old Vic with 
Sadlers Wells. Even if this Midsummer 
is sometimes ballet plus and Shake- 
speare minus, it offers an evening very 
full of beauty. Our thanks to S. Hurok, 
the importer.—At the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


DEAR CHARLES. — “Dear Phoenix” 
might be a more appropriate title for 
the farce in which Miss Tallulah Bank- 
head is now appearing, for the play’s 
record so far as vital statistics are con- 
cerned is amazing. 

It was in the autumn of 1931 that I 
drove out to Great Neck, L. I., to a 
preview of a comedy by Roland Bot- 
tomley called Olivia Bows to Mrs. 
Grundy in which Janet Beecher as 
Olivia was the mother of three chil- 
dren, two boys and a girl, who had 
three different fathers not one of 
them Olivia’s husband. Never seen in 
New York, Olivia ended her brief 
career in Wilmington, but in 1944 a 
farce called Slightly Scandalous by 
Frederick Jackson, “based on an idea 
by Roland Bottomley” closed at the 
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National Theater after seven perform- 
ances. This marked the second death 
of Olivia. Not discouraged, Mr. Jack- 
son managed to get his script to Paris 
where Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon resur- 
rected Olivia, renamed her Dolores 
and called the third play about her 


and her children, Les Enfants 
d’Edouard. So successful was this 
French version that Alan Melville 


adapted the farce back from French 
into English and it enjoyed a London 
run as Dear Charles. 

Olivia, under the pseudonym of 
Dolores, a French novelist, has now 
recrossed the Atlantic but she still has 
her three children, two boys and a 
girl, who discover in Act I, more to 
their excitement than dismay, that the 
portrait of their father, “dear Charles” 
over the mantel is a fake and that their 
male parents include an Englishman, 
a Pole and an American. It is the en- 
gagement of the elder boy which has 
brought about this disclosure’ by 
Dolores who feels it is the signal for 
her to find a husband, so she summons 
the three fathers of her children. 

What London or Paris saw in Dear 
Charles is anybody’s guess; here, the 
answer is that Miss Bankhead has ex- 
pended on it all the cyclonic force of 
her vitality and acting ability, her 
very accurate sense of timing and the 
bottomless bag of tricks she has in her 
repertoire. She pulls out a double- 
take like an elastic band to the length 
of the stage; she can control the dif- 
ferent registers of her voice with the 
precision of organ stops. She also un- 
derstands the use of her whole body 
in conveying an emotion. 

Dear Charles falls apart when the 
fathers meet and there is some em- 
barrassing sentimentality when they 
are introduced to their children but 
Miss Bankhead picks up the pieces 
with so much spirit that she brings the 
final curtain down with a bang on a 
play that has neither good taste nor 
morality, logic nor reality—just Tal- 
lulah!—At the Morosco. 





ALL SUMMER LONG.—By some mis- 
chance two dramas of unusually dis- 
cordant family life opened on succes- 
sive evenings; All Summer Long being 
passively symbolic and American 
while Home Is the Hero is actively 
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Irish. It was a wearing ordeal for the 
reviewers and an unfortunate one for 
Robert Anderson, author of Tea and 
Sympathy, whose present play is too 
obviously an earlier script, in which 
the younger generation, as _ repre- 
sented by twelve-year-old Willie, tries 
to make the family face reality. Only 
his lame elder brother pays any atten- 
tion to Willie’s warning that the old 
house inherited by their mother is on 
a river’s bank which the waters are 
beginning to undermine. Finally Willie 
decides to spend his summer building 
a retaining wall and the lame boy 
helps him. Even if the flood tides have 
smashed the wall and are about to 
sweep the house away as the curtain 
falls the boys have attained a maturity 
of judgment that their parents lack— 
or so we are told. 

The father, the sister and her hus- 
band are as spiritually destructive as 
the whirling waters and can think up 
the most unpleasant things to say and 
do. The mother has faith but her 
gentleness is overweighed by Dad, a 
thoroughgoing curmudgeon. 

Clay Hall as Willie, John Kerr as 
the football player with a paralyzed 
leg, June Walker as the mother, Ed 
Begley as Dad are all good, particu- 
larly the boys. But All Summer Long 
is a very long time.—At the Coronet. 
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HOME IS THE HERO.—Returning to 
the theater from television’s Studio I, 
Worthington Miner has directed this 
play for the Theater Guild, written by 
the Irish actor, Walter Macken who 
also plays Paddo. Paddo, hero to a 
circle of jovial friends, has just served 
time for the killing of a companion in 
a drunken bout. Renowned for his 
jollity, Paddo is basically a bully and 
jail has turned him into a teetotaler 
and a tyrant. But his son and daugh- 
ter, bitter over the shame he has 
brought to them, refuse to accept him 
as a dictator and fight bitterly for 
what life can still offer them. The 
weak part of the play is that they 
seemed as out of sorts before Paddo’s 
return as after his homecoming. 

An excellent cast includes Frances 
Fuller as Paddo’s wife, Peggy Ann 
Garner as his wayward daughter, Art 
Smith, a lonely little man with a 
checkerboard, Glenda Farrell as the 
wife of Dovetail, a cheerful inebriate 
played with fine flavor by J. Pat 
O’Malley. As Paddo’s boy, Willie, Don- 
ald Harron gives a performance which 
confirms his future. Macken knows 
the stage well both as playwright and 
actor but has given himself a part 
without any of the redeeming humor 
of O’Casey’s Paycock. But it’s a good 
play.—Alt the Booth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1953: January: THE SEVEN YEAR 
Ircu: Elliott Nugent has taken over 
Tom Ewell’s part in a comedy featur- 
ing adultery; March: THe Firrs Sea- 
sON: Farce of the garment industry 
with Chester Morris and Joseph Buloff; 
July: Can-Can: The rowdy side of 
Paris in the ’90’s is the scene of Cole 
Porter’s musical. Not his best; No- 


vember: TEA AND SYMPATHY: Un- 
savory drama of a boys’ boarding 
school which places a_ sentimental 
halo around adultery; December: 


Victor Borce: After a summer’s vaca- 
tion, Mr. Borge seems as funny and un- 
predictable as ever; THE TEAHOUSE OF 
THE Auaust Moon: The Pulitzer Prize 
play and also our favorite. 

1954: January: THe Soimw Gop 
CapiLtac: George Kaufman’s extra 
funny farce about minority stockhold- 


ers and big corporations; February: 
Ou MEN! OH WoMEN!: A farce about 
psychoanalysis showing the fabled 
“couch” in the doctor’s office. Morals 
don’t interest psychoanalysts; KisMerT: 
Alfred Drake at his best in a very 
elaborate musical, set in Baghdad, 
using excerpts from Borodin; March: 
CaINnE Mutiny Court MARTIAL: One of 
the most absorbing dramas of the 
American theater; May: KInG oF 
Hearts: Witty comedy with Donald 
Cook and Jackie Cooper; June: By 
THE BEAUTIFUL SEA: Musical of Coney 
Island half a century ago with Shirley 
Booth, unusual scenic effects and 
pleasant music; ANNIVERSARY WALTZ: 
Shoddy, sordid comedy with Mac- 
donald Carey and Kitty Carlisle. Not 
recommended; June: THE PAJAMA 
GAME: A very light-hearted musical. 








Daniel Rops’ “Jesus and His Times” 


Reviewed by JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


A LIFE of Christ written for any but 
simple people who would be embar- 
rassed by a show of erudition, must 
be a great deal more than the retelling 
of the Gospel narrative. There must 
be something of archaeology, of eth- 
nology, of the topography of Palestine, 
of exegesis, of rabbinical learning, of 
higher criticism. In brief, any compe- 
tent author of a Life and Times of 
Jesus must be master of a learning 
scarcely less than encyclopedic. If, 
furthermore, his work is to be accept- 
able to the orthodox, he must also be 
at least a rather considerable theo- 
logian. 

The author of the work that has 
prompted these perhaps too obvious 
remarks, is not unaware of the for- 
midable nature of his task. He says 
(p. 74), “He who would be bold 
enough to write another life of Christ, 
following so many, cannot but feel 
scruples and a lack of confidence in 
himself as he reviews the material he 
has at his disposal.” He goes on to 
say, in effect, that no one, no matter 
how well equipped with knowledge 
can write properly of the Saviour un- 
less he has also sympathy and a proper 
sense of piety. Even “David Strauss,” 
he says, “not himself a believer, has 
said that anyone who pretends to 
write of Christ with the same ‘scien- 
tific detachment’ which one would ap- 
ply to any other historical personage, 
must be ‘smitten with stupidity.’ ” 
The Abbé Constant Fouard, who wrote 
sixty years ago a life of Christ that 
turned out to be somewhat of a classic, 
commenced with the reverent protesta- 
tion, “This book is an act of faith.” 
So honest a statement may have 


seemed abject to rationalists who re- 
ject St. Paul’s idea that “piety is useful 
to all things” and hence even to schol- 
arship. Pascal and Augustine were 
wiser. So were John Henry Newman 
and Alfred Tennyson who knew that 
truth is to be found by those who seek 
it with “heart and mind according 
well.” Daniel-Rops adds Fra Angelico 
who “said that to paint our Lord it 
is necessary to live with Him.” Also, 
there is the legend of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s leaving the head of Christ in 
his “Last Supper” incomplete because 
he could not picture it in his own 
mind, not to say paint it. 

The author of this latest and I am 
inciined to say best life of Christ 
speaks of “many of those writing, re- 
fusing the love of Christ [even}, 
bursting with sly rancor, who can 
hardly conceal an antipathy” to their 
chosen Subject. The riddle remains, 
why do they give years of their life 
to what irritates them? They are like 
those who say there is no God but who 
cannot get God out of their minds. 
Why not concern themselves with 
Socrates or Seneca or Buddha or 
Akbar or Augustus Caesar or Pontius 
Pilate or Judas? There was indeed one 
—his name doesn’t matter—who wrote 
soine twenty-five or thirty years ago a 
book and a play in which Judas was 
the hero and Jesus the villain. To a 
certain type of mind it seems clever 
to take issue with the judgment of the 
major et sanior pars, the majority of 
sound-thinking men. George Bernard 
Shaw delighted in that kind of per- 

1Jesus and His Times, by Daniel-Rops. 


Translated from the French by Ruby Millar. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1954. $5.00. 
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versity. And there is Anatole France 
in whose story, “The Procurator of 
Judaea,” Pontius Pilate in retirement 
(or was it banishment?) could not re- 
call having seen or even heard of a 
Galilean peasant named Jesus in 
Whose crucifixion he had acquiesced. 
The irony of it is that neither Anatole 
France nor any other modern would 
have heard of Pilate if it had not been 
for Jesus. 

But what is the overpowering fasci- 
nation that leads skeptics and scoffers 
as well as saints and devout scholars 
to write of Jesus? St. John, toward 
the end of the last of the Gospels says 
that not all the books in the world 
could contain what he could tell about 
Jesus. It would seem that not all the 
books that have been written since the 
last Gospel can fully explain Him. 
“How came this Man by His wisdom 
and His authority?” is really the theme 
of all who have written about Christ. 
Since, as the Scholastics says, agere 
sequitur esse, “everyone acts in ac- 
cordance with his nature,” there can 
be no understanding of what Jesus has 
done for mankind unless one has the 
correct view of what He was—and is. 
A biographer who would write of 
Jesus only as a great man or for that 
matter as the greatest of men, had bet- 
ter not attempt the work. The result 
would be as baffling to the reader as to 
himself. 

Daniel-Rops agrees with Fra An- 
gelico that to understand Jesus it is 
necessary that one must know Him not 
merely as an historical personage but 
as the object of mystical experience. 
He says: “The witness of the Church 
includes, beyond its doctrinal teach- 
ing, the continuing experience of all 
those souls who are able to participate 
with their inmost being in the exist- 
ence of Christ. There is a very special 
knowledge of Jesus which belongs 
only to the saints and the mystics, 
those privileged souls who have 
achieved a kind of unity with their 
Master, submitting their words and 
actions to conformity with His so that 
they have come to know instinctively 
how and why Jesus Himself thought 
and acted as He did. Few of these 
testimonies have been made into a 
formal life of Christ but we need only 
read a phrase, from St. Bernard, St. 
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Francis or St. John of the Cross, to 
strike the lightning flash which can 
illuminate the most obscure and diffi- 
cult pages of the Gospel.” 

“Tt is not I who live but Christ in 
me,’ cried St. Paul, and for two thou- 
sand years an incalculable number of 
men and women have testified to this 
Presence as the most certain of reali- 
ties. Jesus, ascended into heaven, is 
still the Being of flesh and life Whom 
many loved in His time and Whom so 
many others, so long after, have also 
loved. We cannot deny the testimony 
of a St. Theresa of Avila, a St. Ger- 
trude, a St. Bernard or a St. Francis. 
When St. Bernard says, ‘He is closer 
to me than I myself’; when the poet 
Claudel says, ‘the something in me 
that is more myself than I am,’ it is 
this unchallengeable Presence which 
they invoke.” 

It might be feared that so forthright 
an acceptance of what is to some the 
most forbidding department of theol- 
ogy—mysticism—would prove a de- 
terrent to those who want a scholarly 
life of Jesus but fear that what is schol- 
arly cannot be devotional and cannot 
be popular. The fact is that this book, 
both scholarly and devotional, has had 
400 printings in the original French, 
has been translated into fifteen lan- 
guages, and that since the end of World 
War II it has had more readers in 
France than any book on any other 
subject. We have heard of late so 
much lamentation about the mental 
and moral decline of France, that it 
comes as a refreshing surprise that a 
book which eschews neither ortho- 
doxy nor piety has captured the fancy 
of the most sophisticated readers in 
the modern world. Such amazing suc- 
cess is of course also a tribute to the 
literary skill and the penetrating spir- 
itual vision of the author. 

He began his career as poet and 
novelist, but has come to devote him- 
self to writing of the Old Testament 
and its people, of Jesus Christ, of the 
Apostles, and the early Church. All 
told, his works number some fifty, any 
one or two of which would seem to 
have required a lifetime of research. 

The word “research,” taken to- 
gether with the preceding emphasis 
upon the author’s command of the ap- 
paratus of scholarship, may have a 
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contrary effect to what this reviewer 
intends. Let the reader then be as- 
sured that Daniel-Rops’ literary style 
does not bog down under the weight 
of his erudition. He wears his learn- 
ing lightly. He skillfully dispenses a 
vast amount of knowledge throughout 
the 610 pages of text. In the Introduc- 
tion (under the title “How Do We 
Know About Jesus?’) some of his 
readers will perhaps for the first time 
have their attention drawn to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Gospel 
narrative can be sustained or paral- 
leled by reference to passages in 
pagan or Jewish works of Jesus’ day. 
They will read of Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Flavius Josephus, of the two Talmuds, 
that of Jerusalem (fifth century) and 
that of Babylon (seventh century) and 
in passing they will absorb pleasantly 
a great deal of ancient history. 

In the last three pages of the Intro- 
duction under the sub-title “Drawing 
the Portrait of Christ,” they will come 
upon the eloquent passages quoted 
above about the Christ of personal ex- 
perience and of the need of love in 
the heart of one who would know the 
Son of God. In relation to the neces- 
sity of approaching the subject not 
only with intelligence but with affec- 
tion, the reader will find the author’s 
protestation, “it is far from the inten- 
tion of the present work to plead for 
the subjective approach which has 
ruined so many pious ‘Lives of our 
Savior Jesus Christ’ wherein good in- 
tentions take the place of documenta- 
tion.” 

In fine this work of Daniel-Rops is 
about as good an example as can be 
found of the happy union of learning 
and piety. Even in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, philosopher, poet and mys- 
tic, we find the poetrv and mysticism 
more especially in his hymns and 
pravers, and the rigid argumentation 
in the two Summas. But in this “Life 
of Christ,” science (theology, history. 
hermeneutics) is so nicely mingled 
with the religious and spiritual that 
the book is a double delight. 

In a brief appendix, “Jesus and the 
Critics,” the author disposes effec- 
tively and gracefully of those who have 
attempted to discredit the Gospels as 
an historical document. The list com- 
mences with “the anti-Christian po- 
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lemicist Celsus, a cultivated Roman of 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, about 
180 a. p., who had already mastered 
the art of combining very subtly exact 
quotations from the Gospel with 
calumnious fables of Jewish origin, 
with the evident design of making 
Jesus appear absurd, a god who wept 
and wailed and even allowed himself 
to be crucified, a fanatic whose de- 
signs were exposed and whose dis- 
ciples abandoned him.” After Celsus 
came in modern times Paulus and 
Baur and Strauss and Renan, Well- 
hausen, Harnack and a dozen others 
including the unfortunate Loisy, who 
loomed so large and seemed so for- 
midable when “Modernism” was in 
vogue half a century ago. 

Oddly enough—and vet perhaps it 
is not odd—as time passes it becomes 
less and less necessary to refute icono- 
clasts in the realm of Scripture. As 
Will Durant says of the German phi- 
losophers of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, “they cancel one an- 
other to zero.” It is not Jesus Who 


is “absurd,” but those who try to in- 
terpret Him with 


hostility in their 
heart. The critics cannot even remain 
consistent with themselves not to say 
in agreement with one another. After 
saying that Jesus was deceived or a 
deceiver, Renan says there can be no 
distinction between Jesus and God. 
Who is there that does not remember 
on the last page of Renan his glowing 
apostrophe to the Man of Whom he 
makes so many denigrating statements 
in the body of the book. 

The enigma remains: Why is Jesus 
the Everlasting Man? And why is it 
that every writer of genius feels the 
challenge and the urge to write yet one 
more volume about Him? St. Augus- 
tine replied to the rationalists of his 
day who rejected the idea that Chris- 
tianity won the world because — for 
one reason—of its miracles, that the 
biggest miracle of all would be the 
triumph of Christianity without mir- 
acles. So of the hostile critics who 
have tried to explain Jesus by explain- 
ing Him away: the less they make of 
Him the more astounding He appears. 
A man writes of Jesus nineteen cen- 
turies after He was dead and buried, 
and the book is read by more men and 
women, believers and _ unbelievers, 
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than any other book of its time in a 
land of critics and in an age of skep- 
ticism and cynicism. That in itself 
would seem to be scarcely less than 
a miracle. 

Orville Prescott in The New York 
Times closes a generally favorable re- 
view of Jesus and His Times with the 
remark that “just as Renan’s skeptical 
Life of Jesus was one of the important 
books of the last century, so Daniel- 
Rops’ orthodox Jesus and His Times 
may be an important book in the 
present century.” Mr. Prescott neg- 
lects to say that Renan’s work has long 
since been discounted not only as sen- 
timental and rhetorical but as out of 
accord with the knowledge that has 
accumulated since his day. There is 
indeed little basis of comparison be- 
tween Renan and Daniel-Rops. Our 
present author eludes the pitfall of 
sentimentality, and Renan’s tricks of 
rhetoric are alien to him. His work 
will survive because of its intellectual 
and artistic integrity. And it will be 
read —in spite of Orville Prescott’s 
surmise to the contrary —by many 
thousands of those who do not at pres- 
ent share the faith of Daniel-Rops. 


— so great commendation of 
Jesus and His Times it is painful to be 
obliged to say that the publishers (who 
have produced a beautiful volume) and 


the translator (who has done a skill- 
ful job), have not taken pains to at- 
tract Catholic readers. Rather the 
contrary. The original French carries 
the Imprimatur of the Archdiocese of 
Paris, but that fact is not recorded (as 
it was in Daniel-Rops’ Sacred History) 
in the translation, nor is there any 
indication that an Imprimatur was 
sought in America. Whether under 
these circumstances Catholics will be 
free to read this present work will 
depend upon their status as students 
or upon the permission of their spir- 
itual director. 

Some criticism has been made in 
Catholic circles of the fact that the 
translator Ruby Millar and the pub- 
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lishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., have used 
the Authorized (Protestant) Version 
of the New Testament. Pertinent to 
this question, however, is the infor- 
mation (see Page 111 of this issue of 
THe CaTHoLtic Worip): “The English 
editors of A Commentary on Holy 
Scripture have obtained permission 
from Rome to use the Anglican Au- 
thorized Version in a series of Biblical 
textbooks for Catholics . . . so long as 
doctrinal errors are corrected.” 

An even more inexplicable fact is 
that the translator has been guilty of 
undeclared interpolation. Into the sen- 
tence: “What does it matter if we do 
not know the exact year of his birth 
or the particular village he came 
from,” there is an addendum, “or 
whether he had any brothers or 
cousins. ... / All this is of very little 
importance.” Such an offense against 
literary integrity is all the more in- 
comprehensible in view of the fact 
that the author (on pages 144-145) 
gives much attention to what he calls 
“the delicate question.” He evidently 
considers it to be of great importance. 
In line with the venerable tradition 
substantiated by important theological 
authorities he upholds the Catholic 
teaching that Jesus was the only child 
of Mary. 

Another curious insertion of the 
translator’s theology in place of the 
author’s is on Page 598 where éfre is 
rendered “creature,” which as it hap- 
pens in that instance is out of accord 
with the strict orthodoxy of which 
Daniel-Rops is so careful. Also there 
is (on Page 114) a dubious transla- 
tion of the French “divergences” into 
“discrepancies,” and—less defensible 

of the French “difficultés’ into 
“divergences.” 

The Holy Father decorated Daniel- 
Rops after reading this great work. 
It is therefore a pity that the American 
publishers seem not to have cared to 
obtain and to publish the commenda- 
tion of Catholics upon the work. An- 
other important fault is the absence 
of an Index. 











NOVELS REVIEWED 


A FABLE 

by William Faulkner 

Random House. $4.75 
There comes a time in the career of 
every significant artist when he tries 
to escape the web of form that has 
held him. The result may sometimes 
be a new form, at others sheer disas- 
ter. It is tempting to designate the 
weird and obscure landscape of A 
Fable as a major disaster area. The 
intentions of the artist (particularly 
his principal one of eternalizing time 
on a single plane) have a grandeur to 
them; and the hints of his original 
conception as they appear fitfully here 
attest to its original majesty. But for 
most readers—and this book will 
probably be the most unread best- 
seller of 1954—the author’s intention 
alone will clearly not be enough. 

It may be that Mr. Faulkner intends, 
too, the reproach of modern fiction for 
its falsifying clarity, for the unreal 
tidiness of its realism, for its nearly 
mechanical perfectionism. That may 
be so, but the reader is nonetheless 
confronted with a formidable quag- 
mire of sentences (one is three pages 
long) qualified and elaborated out of 
existence. The dialogue is pretentious; 
and the characters are mere types, fig- 
ures so misty, in fact, appearing in 


mid-sentence as they do, that they 
are interchangeable. The constantly 
changing landscape destroys effects 


and impressions as quickly as they are 
made. 

As nearly as can be determined, Mr. 
Faulkner’s story is a quasi parallel 
with the Crucifixion. A false armistice 
is brought about near the end of the 
First World War. What comes across 


BY Riley Hughes 


clearly and unmistakably is the au- 
thor’s hatred of war and its anarchy 
against brotherhood. Man will sur- 
vive, he tells us, even “the last ding 
dong of doom.” Yes, all that, and yet 
one feels that his earthly Paradise— 
“in the last red and heatless sunset 
... already the next star in the blue 
immensity of space will be already 
clamorous with the uproar of his 
(man’s) debarkation’”—is not Paradise 
but a terrible Inferno. 


LOVE IS ETERNAL 

by Irving Stone 

Doubleday. $3.95 
“Lincoln’s an amusing enough fellow,” 
a friend tells Mary Todd early on in 
Love Is Eternal, “but he’s not the kind 
of a man a Todd would be interested 
in.” Mary Todd, of course, was inter- 
ested in Abraham Lincoln from the 
first time she met him. She saw not 
only a future husband, but, as legend 
insists, a future president. His career, 
she came to feel, was her creation; 
and when it was fulfilled she was once 
again “unhappy and unwanted.” Yet, 
however great the strain, their love 
for one another persisted. This novel, 
in warm advocacy of Mrs. Lincoln in 
all the controversies that have sur- 
rounded her name, shows the strength, 
on both sides, of a great and enduring 
bond. 

Mary Todd Lincoln’s life, as Mr. 
Stone reveals in a rich recapitulation 
of the era, was one of violent con- 
trasts. To the familiar story of the 
love of a headstrong Southern aristo- 
crat for the gangling genius whose de- 
velopment was agonizingly slow, Love 
Is Eternal adds circumstance and de- 
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tail. It gives substance to the long 
years of becoming, which, though bor- 
rowing some of their drama from what 
was to come, have intrinsic interest. 
Both Abraham and Mary were hypo- 
chondriacs, subject to violent head- 
aches and days of irritation and list- 
lessness. But, as Mr. Stone intimates, 
the husband’s personality and charac- 
ter strengthened under the burden of 
the years, whereas the wife’s did not. 
Mary was more and more given to 
obsessions and pettiness. Abraham, a 
difficult husband, at first achieved a 
wisdom and nobility in family rela- 
tions; Mary remained, to put it mildly, 
egocentric. 

Their lives were, in the final years, 
projected against a background of 
great and unprecedented events. Mr. 
Stone handles the political background 
with his usual dexterity. There is 
some of the “She stood by Abraham— 
would Illinois?” sort of thing, but not 
much. Love Is Eternal tells an often 
repeated tale, but with freshness, 
vigor, and authority. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE 

by Evelyn Waugh 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
To meet life upon terms of insolence 
—this is th. pattern of conduct set 
down for himself by the father of the 
narrator of “Work Suspended,” one of 
the long pieces and short stories in 
this latest Waugh. Insolence, or some 
other form of ruthlessness, is the chief 
defense against other major charac- 
ters in all the stories. “Winner Takes 
All” shows with devastating logic what 
happens when a mother in the Eng- 
lish gentry acts upon the idea that 
everything must be for the elder son 
who will inherit. Tom, the second 
brother, is made to sacrifice one thing 
after another in this best of class-con- 
scious worlds. Even a dog shares the 
aggressive approach; in “On Guard” 
a dog fends off other suitors on be- 
half of the fiancé who must go to the 
colonies to raise money to marry on. 

The title story shows a husband and 
wife who have complete devotion to 
insolence; they set out to murder each 
other, and here the prize goes to the 
more thoroughly insolent sex. The 
final piece in the book, “Love Among 
the Ruins,” unlike most of the others, 
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appears here in book form for the 
first time. It is a much lesser novella 
in the vein of The Loved One. The 
scene is England of the future against 
the background of a coalition-run so- 
cialist state. State-operated euthanasia 
is the target, but somehow the thing 
does not quite come off. Tactical Exer- 
cise gives us some wonderfully de- 
lightful skirmishes, but in all, this is a 
minor engagement and not a major 
Waugh. 


FAREWELL, MY GENERAL 

by Shirley Seifert 

Lippincott. $3.50 
This is a novel about the career of 
Jeb Stuart, the Confederacy’s great 
cavalry commander, as seen through 
the eyes of his wife. Stuart, the third 
great popular military figure of the 
Confederacy — after Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson—is drawn here as a kind 
of Robin Hood and the darling of 
Southern womanhood. 

Flora Stuart, the real center of the 
book, was the daughter of a Northern 
army officer. As an army wife she fol- 
lowed her husband to his obscure 
army posts and knew the alternating 
tedium and danger of such a life. 
Stuart was in Kansas territory when 
John Brown was an agitating force 
among the settlers there, and he was 
with Lee at Harper’s Ferry when 
Brown was captured. The reader’s 
attention is deftly divided between fol- 
lowing the exuberant Stuart’s brilliant 
raids and scouting expeditions in the 
Civil War and Flora’s anxious waiting 
at home with their children. Life was 
a series of farewells for her until the 
last one, when Jeb Stuart lay dead 
after an engagement in the Wilderness. 
Miss Seifert has based her book upon 
painstaking research, not the least im- 
portant part of which is what she calls 
“deep contemplation of the facts 
available.” 


THE SWORD OF GOD 

by René Hardy 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Perhaps one of the most important 
opportunities before the novel today 
is that of humanizing the headlines. 
One is bombarded through headlines 
and newspaper stories with bare facts 
and theorizing almost totally pre- 
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scinded from the people for whom 
these facts and theories live. One can 
hardly be unaware of the attraction 
Communism has for peoples of the 
East, but that is not to understand 
how the East’s passionate love for 
long-deferred freedom can lead to ac- 
ceptance of the world’s greatest slave 
system as an alternative to colonial 
status. 

It is one of the merits of this un- 
derstanding and eloquent novel about 
Indo-China that it shows men, under- 
standable and real, espousing an evil 
cause out of hopelessness, or self-in- 
terest, or cynicism. The author makes 
a telling comment on one of the most 
important phenomena of our time in 
his Communist-trained Vietminh 
leader, Tah. In several brilliant scenes 
Tah and Jean Kernez, a former Com- 
munist, seek to rescue his brother, a 
Benedictine abbot, try to outface one 
another in a welter of trickery and 
dialectic. The scene is Indo-China, but 
the lines for Tah and for the French- 
man were written long before in Mos- 
cow. Tah’s opposition to the third in- 
triguer, a Balt n. med Serkov, illumi- 
nates the East’s profound racial hatred 
for white masters, even Soviet ones. 

This is not a political tract but a 
deftly written novel, one which pre- 
sents an intricate but believable plot 
and characters who are far from being 
an author’s puppets. Yet the underly- 
ing drama is political, or rather revo- 
lutionary, and one is tempted to say 
that The Sword of God is worth a 
dozen tracts or studies. It should be 
noted that this is not a book for the 
squeamish—war in Indo-China is a 
particularly vicious kind of hell, so to 
speak — and, most of all, that the 
Church is pictured here not as mere 
backdrop but as dynamic and chal- 
lenging. 


DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA 
by Miguel Cervantes Saavedra 


St. Martin’s Press. $4.50 
Here is an abridged (but an abridg- 
ment of 600 pages) edition of Cer- 


vantes’ masterpiece “designed to re- 
late without digressions the principal 
adventures of the Knight and his 
Squire.” This edition amply satisfies 
the first requirement one makes of yet 
another translation of Cervantes: 
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mounted on excellent paper and 
printed in clear, attractive type, it is 
eminently readable. Far too many 
modern editions embalm the wander- 
ing knight in dreary-looking, closely- 
packed pages, but this exceptionally 
well-rendered translation is given 
ample room on the page. 

Nor is this a “popular” abridgment, 
if the adjective is taken to mean a slip- 
shod affair without attention to exact- 
ness. Mr. Walter Starkie, a foremost 
Cervantes authority, give us, in addi- 
tion to his translation and notes, the 
added value of an introduction of 116 
pages, thus making this the authorita- 
tive translation for all but the special- 
ist. Don Quixote, Mr. Starkie points 
out, is the ideal, the type-man of 
Spain and the West, whose action is 
“an endless creation, a human prodigy, 
in which every conception is ideal- 
ized.” Don Quixote is the Catholic 
type-man too, and perhaps this ideal 
figure is the most superb characteriza- 
tion in all fiction. 


DARK ENEMY 
by E. J. Edwards 
Longmans. $3.00 


A modern hospital provides an almost 
sure-fire background for the dramatic 
tensions of a play or novel if the au- 
thor has done his research skillfully 
enough to convey what might be 
salled technical conviction. The full 
drama of such a background remains 
untouched, of course, unless the au- 
thor’s chief situation involves, clearly 
and without equivocation, moral 
drama. 

Father Edwards, author of The 
Chosen and other novels, has made 
the sure-fire doubly sure by making 
his hospital a Catholic one, and his 
chief character a Protestant doctor. 
He achieves technical conviction by 
skillful omission—fading in and out 
of medical scenes with just enough 
technical knowingness to _ suggest 
rather than fully convey authority— 
and he meets moral issues head on. 
The familiar “save the mother or the 
child” problem is at the crux of things. 
A neurotic nurse (quite improbably a 
former night club entertainer), a 


spiritual chaplain, and some women 
patients who have greater understand- 
ing of the meaning of suffering than 
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do their doctors: these fill out the cast. 
In the man situation (now not alto- 
gether new—being what it is), it is 
difficult to avoid the soap opera touch. 
To tell the truth, Father Edwards has 
not avoided it. Dark Enemy is skillful 
but disappointingly lacking in sub- 
stance. 


CHANTAL 

by Guy des Cars 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
The heroine of this novel progresses 
from immoral atheist to nun in exactly 
284 pages. Chantal—her last name is 
never given—was seduced by a sailor, 
briefly met, when she was sixteen. 
After a succession of lovers, she finds 
that she has been afflicted with lep- 
rosy. Her contact was the Siamese cat 





PIO NONO: CREATOR OF 
THE MODERN PAPACY 

by E. E. Y. Hales 

Kenedy. $4.00 
This is the story of Pius IX’s tumul- 
tuous career. It is also the study of 
the evolution of a liberal pope into 
a foe of the Liberals. Mastai Ferretti, 
hailed by revolutionary Liberals for 
his advanced ideas as Cardinal-Bishop 
of Imola in the Romagna, came to the 
Papacy when Liberalism was in the 
ascendant. But he soon discovered the 
cloven hoofs under the mellifluous 
catchwords of progress, democracy 
and liberty. To placate the Liberals, 
Pius IX had given them at Rome a 
free-thinking, revolutionist Premier 
under the Constitution of 1848. The 
Mazzinians murdered him. From that 
moment, Pius became the unrelenting 
enemy of the Mazzini-Garibaldi type 
of democracy. 

One of the most informative chap- 
ters is that dealing with the Syllabus 
of Errors, so often quoted today to 
prove the Church is the irreconcilable 
foe of progress. Hales shows that the 
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the sailor gave her. She drowns the 
cat in the bathtub and leaves France 
for a leper colony in Fiji. 

Chantal falls in love on the boat go- 
ing out, and has an affair with a fellow 
passenger. As her disease is in the 
early stages, she is able to conceal her 
condition. Still beautiful, she is the 
object of pursuit even in the lepro- 
sarium. She is at length cured, and 
she returns to France, where, one is 
informed through flashback, she has a 
(previously unmentioned) child to dis- 
pose of. Saved from suicide by a 
timely vision, she returns to the leper 
colony and is accepted into the com- 
munity of sisters who nurse the lepers. 
Everything in Chantal is even more 
banal than this bald summary sug- 
gests. 
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Syllabus cannot be understood save 
in the light of the Allocutions, etc., 
to which the Syllabus refers its read- 
ers. For instance, the condemned 
proposition 80: “The Roman Pontiff 
can and should reconcile and harmo- 
nize himself with progress, with lib- 
eralism, and with recent civilization.” 
This is drawn from Jamdudum Cerni- 
mus of 1861 and the Pope therein is 
attacking, not genuine progress apd 
liberalism, but the Piedmont GoveFfn- 
ment’s ideas of progress, liberalis a 
and civilization. 

Dupanloup’s explanation of the Syl- 
labus helped to clear some of the 
misinterpretations of it, but the fact 
remains that it was a document infe- 
licitously worded and poorly planned, 
and the blame should be _ placed 
for the most part on Monsignor de 
Merode. 

The career of the creator of the mod- 
ern Papacy was full of color and dra- 
matic episode. Mr. Hales has presented 
it sympathetically but conscientiously 
in a work of painstaking scholarship. 

JoHNn B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 
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THE END OF TIME 

by Joseph Pieper 

Pantheon. $2.75 
This small volume is subtitled “A 
meditation on the philosophy of his- 
tory.” Dr. Pieper insists that “it is 
impossible to philosophize unless one 
returns to a traditional fund of truth 
believed to have been revealed, and 
that this applies ‘above all’ to philoso- 
phizing about history.” He therefore 
literally sprinkles his work with Chris- 
tian references and devotes the last of 
the three chapters to the subject of 
anti-Christ, a Christian subject if ever 
there was one. 

The end of history, according to the 
author, cannot be grasped by natural 
reason. It is open to prophecy alone, 
prophecy presupposing revelation. The 
end of history is not annihilation. Nor 
is it a heaven on earth, a non- 
transcendant Utopia, as was fantasti- 
cally imagined by Kant and other 
famous champions of the law of prog- 
ress. History rather gets its meaning 
from an end which is in some way 
outside of history. The triumph of 
Christianity at the end of time has to 
be joined with its relative failure 
within time. This relative failure 
reaches its climax in the frightful but 
non-enduring reign of anti-Christ. 

In spite of Dr. Pieper’s care to justify 
calling these meditations philosophi- 
cal, one wonders whether they are not 
really theological — whether, in fact, 
Dr. Pieper does not too much blurr the 
distinction between philosophy and 
theology. BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


A MAN BORN AGAIN: 
ST. THOMAS MORE 

by John E. Beahn 

Bruce. $3.00 
The author of a fictionalized biogra- 
phy is free to modify traditional judg- 
ments of his hero; but Mr. Beahn goes 
so far in magnifying difficulties and 
ignoring pleasantries that his Man 
Born Again is hardly the Thomas 
More familiar to generations of ad- 
mirers. Instead of the son who daily 
knelt publicly for his father’s blessing, 
the husband and father whose home 
was described by Erasmus as a joyous 
Christian academy, we meet a frus- 
trated aspirant to literary fame who 
needs divine correction to turn him to 
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Millions of Americans of all 
faiths and from every walk of 
life have found lasting help 
and purpose in the stirring 
and challenging words of 
Bishop Sheen. His previous 
books (Peace of Soul, Life Is 
Worth Living and The World’s 
First Love) were all nation- 
wide best sellers, while his 
weekly television progr:™m con- 
tinues to attract a phenomenal 
audience response. In _ his 
latest book Bishop Sheen again 
offers wise and inspiring guid- 
ance on the problems affecting 
all our lives in today’s world. 
This is a book of immediate 
concern and enduring impor- 
tance to all men and women 
who seek understanding, be- 
lief, and purpose in these 
troubled times. 
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NOT WITHOUT TEARS 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


If you liked the slice of Mrs. Day's book 
given in this magazine, you will want to 
read further—to discover how the house 
of hospitality she founded in Memphis 
got along and above all to read about 
her free day nursery. This last project, 
we may say, is run (in spite of the book's 
title) not without laughter. $3.50 


THE STORY OF 
THOMAS MORE 


by John Farrow 


A delightful biography of one of the 
most fascinating men who ever lived. 
Thomas More is one Englishman every- 


body loves better the better they know 
him, the one great figure of Tudor Eng- 
land whose nobility of character no one 
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panion volume. $3.75 
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family duties. Unlike the historical 
More, so witty that he had to “dis- 
semble his mirth” to keep the king 
from monopolizing his free time, the 
man described here is contentious, 
sour, even suicidal. Apparently seek- 
ing contrasts, Mr. Beahn inexplicably 
neglects the most attractive extremes 
of More’s personality and character— 
the contrast between his public light- 
heartedness and private hairshirt, and 
his delight in both the learning of his 
daughters and the jests of his fool. 
Writing in the first person in the 
manner of an autobiography, Mr. 
Beahn’s style is clear and readable; but 
it is hard to see, from either the lit- 
erary or spiritual view, why he sacri- 
fices the most heart-warming facts for 
rather cold fiction. Ruta M. Ames. 


ST. ANTHONY OF THE DESERT 

by Henri Queffélec 

translated by W. Thitall 

Dutton. $3.75 
The Egyptian St. Anthony who 
founded Christian monasticism seven- 
teen centuries ago was distinguished 
for extraordinary—even spectacular— 
struggles with the world and the devil; 
he was profoundly reverenced by his 
contemporary biographer, St. Atha- 
nasius; and eight hundred years later, 
he exercised a definite influence over 
St. Bruno, founder of the Carthusians. 
It was to St. Bruno’s order that Thomas 
Merton would have gone, when leaving 
Greenwich Village for the religious 
life; but Dom Thomas Moore had not 
yet pioneered the first Carthusian 
foundation in America. Years ago the 
name of our Saint was made familiar 
to the masses by Gustave Flaubert’s 
The Temptation of St. Antony, a book 
which, combining literary skill with a 
superficial knowledge of pagan my- 
thology, of comparative religion and 
of perversions and obsessions asso- 
ciated with early Christian heresies, 
offered readers a hodgepodge of fan- 
tastic, erotic nightmares as possible 
interpretation of the wonders nar- 
rated by St. Anthony’s biographer. 
John Henry Newman, in contrast, pub- 
lished two highly instructive studies 
on St. Anthony’s ascetic ideals and on 
his experiences with diabolical mani- 
festations; and, although writing a 
dozen years before his own conver- 
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sion, Newman seriously reproached 
Protestants for having departed so 
widely from Gospel teaching and the 
Catholic tradition in both these mat- 
ters. 

No history of St. Anthony can be 
more than a superstructure raised on 
the ancient account given by St. 
Athanasius — which, by the way, is 
easily accessible today in the English 
translation of the works of the Nicene 
Fathers. In the very readable book 
now under review, the necessarily 
bare outline of Anthony’s career is set 
against a background of scholarly in- 
formation—topographical, social, po- 
litical, ecclesiastical, theological; and 
the author ventures—as indeed an au- 
thor should—to make up for the lack 
of recorded facts by frequent, but 
never offensive, use of imagination, 
indulging only in speculation identi- 
fied as such. His type of imaginative 
writing grows out of sympathetic, in- 
dustrious study of all pertinent avail- 
able facts—a sort of “inspired guess- 
ing.” The translator’s onerous task 
has been well done; although one finds 
here and there a phrase or a sentence 
which might have been made more apt 
or less obscure. All in all, the book is 
one to charm and profit its readers, 
many of whom would be even more 
pleased had there been added a simple 
map. 

Accounts of diabolical visitations 
abound in the story of St. Anthony. 
The tendency to waive these aside too 
readily will be checked if one bears 
in mind that the critical Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J., commenting on 
one remarkable story of preternatural 
experience, said: “It is impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that for 
more than a thousand years similar 
happenings have been recorded by 
seemingly credible witnesses in almost 
every region of the habitable globe.” 

JosePH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
PHYLLIS McGINLEY 
Viking Press. $3.00 

It is something—in these dubious days 
it is much—to add to the gaiety of 
nations, and Phyllis McGinley surely 
has the trick. More than that, she has 
the skill and the art; for probably no 
type of verse requires more of both 
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than the so-called “light” which, while 
apparently floating like thistledown, 
contrives to hit the bull’s eye straight 
as an arrow. All through these love 
letters (there is a priceless one to 
New York City) the variety of attack 
is amazing. One of the most playfully 
profound is the Phi Beta Kappa poem 
“In Praise of Diversity.” The medita- 
tions skip from permanent waves or 
rainy week-ends to publishers’ parties 
and homework for daughters. Mrs. 
McGinley is sometimes described as a 
feminine Ogden Nash, so maybe it is 
the femininity which couples tender- 
ness with her trenchant wit and never 
lets her forget that “the hearts of the 
young are brittle as glass.” She casti- 
gates herself delightfully for talking 


Those Who Know 
Recommend 


ST. JOHN’S 

DAILY PRAYERBOOK 

by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
3% x 544 — 543 pages 


The first Prayerbook in print unit- 
ing your personal Devotions with 
the public prayers of the Church. 


Letters from Bishops: 





1. “I have never seen a more complete 





prayerbook in such handy form—it 
is a lifetime companion in prayer. 


. “I find it a very useful and handy 

devotional book for our people. You 
have gathered together the prayers 
that are most apt to inspire devotion 
in the hearts of those who do not 
use the full Missal. 
“It can be recommended to the faith- 
ful as being a great improvement 
over the former types of prayer- 
books.” 


“St. John’s Daily Prayerbook is a 
worthy companion of St. John’s 
Daily Missal. It has everything one 
would wish to look for in a useful 
companion at Mass or at prayer.” 
Rev. Francis P. Moran, 
former Editor of Pilot, 
Diocesan Paper of Boston. 


. It is as refreshing as it is rare to 
come upon a new prayerbook—care- 
fully and skillfully prepared—attrac- 
tively and conveniently produced— 
Father Dougherty’s very human 
manual will bring not sentimental 
but true Christian consolation to all 
who keep a copy near at hand. 

It moves with the innocent grace of 
a May procession from worldly care 
to the Sanctuary, and back. 


5. Cloth $1.75; Imitation Leather 
$2.25; Leather $4.00; De Luxe 
Leather $6.25. 


At all Bookstores 


C. Wildermann Co., Inc. 
Publishers of the St. John Missals 
26 Vesey St., New York 8, N. Y. 








too much at parties, but anybody lucky 
enough to be listening in knows how 
much philosophy and worldly wisdom 
hide beneath the chatter. And there is 
more than a dash of unworldly wisdom 
in the unique series devoted to “Saints 
Without Tears” —her own favorite 
Thomas More and Teresa of Avila, 
Bridget and the Poverello, “God’s 
angry man, His crochety scholar,” St. 
Jerome and Philip Neri, “who was the 
merriest man alive.” 

That would be a real hostess who 
should put this lovesome volume on 
her guest room table —a real friend 
who could put it into the hands of 
another! KATHERINE BrEGY. 


ST. BRIGID OF IRELAND 

by Alice Curtayne 

Sheed & Ward. $2.00 
This brief biography of St. Brigid is 
written from a critical viewpoint and 
allows a considerable margin for the 
vivid Celtic imagination and the 
glosses of medieval writers. Still the 
personality of the founder of Kildare 
stands out clearly, and we can with 
tolerable accuracy trace the leading 
events in her life. 

While writing from a frankly na- 
tional standpoint, the authoress has 
made every effort to attain accuracy 
and avoid prejudice. Events are dealt 
with, as far as possible, in the spirit 
and atmosphere of their own times, 
but are judged by their final effects 
upon the destiny of the nation. One 
thing is made abundantly clear—that 
the monastic character of the Irish 
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church was one of its outstanding fea- 
tures. Fleeing from the world and its 
attractions, and wishing only for soli- 
tude and austerity, saintly men sought 
out a lonely retreat, and there lived a 
life of mortification and prayer. 

And there were saintly women as 
well as saintly men in Ireland. St. 
Brigid was held in such honor that she 
is often called the Mary of the Gael. 
Even in St. Patrick’s day she had 
founded a convent at Kildare beside 
a monastery of which St. Conleth was 
superior. Her example was followed 
by many others; and if, at the close of 
the sixth century, there were few dis- 
tricts which had not monasteries and 
monks, there were few also which had 
not convents and nuns. 

The book should appeal not only to 
the native-born Irish, but to all people 
of Irish descent the world over. 

WILLIAM JoHN TUCKER. 


THE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE 

by Rev. John A. Kane 

Pageant. $3.00 
Those who know Father Kane speak 
of him in a way that merits for him 


an adjective prized among members of 
the cloth. He is a priestly priest. His 
priesthood has worked as a ferment 


within him. It has produced a par- 
ticular zeal which he has united with 
a talent for writing, and the union has 
enriched the reading Catholic with 
simple works of solid piety such as 
The School of Virtue. 

In this book there is nothing star- 
tling, no novelty of language, no dis- 
tracting use of the clever phrase. 
There is a firm, clearly written, easily 
understood exposition of the virtuous 
life. The author has judiciously inter- 
spersed his own writing with numer- 
ous and apt quotations from the scrip- 
tures and from masters of spirituality. 
They document the orthodoxy of his 
thought without disturbing the unity 
of presentation. 

Father Kane commences with a 
chapter on the necessity of virtue and 
another on Christ, our model. Then, 
after an excursion into the question of 
virtue and free will, he goes on to a 
sturdy treatment of the great virtues 
and of some which have been called 
the little ones. They are not little, 
however, in their impact on social liv- 
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ing. Because man does not live alone, 
he needs to cultivate the virtues of 
self-sacrifice, patience, meekness, gen- 
erosity and kindness. But the more 
important reason for their cultivation 
is their necessary part in the acqui- 
sition of that holiness God wills us to 
attain. Above all else we must seek a 
complete conformity to God’s will 
that we may rest in God. 

This book will be welcomed by 
many Catholics, both religious and 
lay, for meditation and spiritual read- 
ing. It will render service for all who 
wish a deeper insight into Christian 
virtue. JoHN J. Keatinea, C.S.P. 


THE POETRY OF DYLAN THOMAS 
by Elder Olson 

University of Chicago Press. $3.25 
A balanced evaluation and an under- 
standing critique is presented in The 
Poetry of Dylan Thomas by Elder 
Olson, Associate Professor of English 
at the University of Chicago and a 
distinguished critic of the Chicago 
school. As a critic, Mr. Olson (him- 
self an award-winning contemporary 
poet) has a better understanding than 
would the average critic of the gen- 
erally recognized “obscure” poetry 
which he attempts to evaluate. 

The book first gives a discussion of 
the inner form of Dylan Thomas’ 
poetry—the nature of the poet, his 
portrayal of character and action, and 
the universe of his early poems. In 
clarifying the use of symbols in uni- 
versal poetry as well as in the poems 
of Dylan Thomas, Olson states that 
Thomas “admitted to the influence” 
of Freud, but “the reader who seeks 
to interpret the symbols of Thomas in 
terms of Freud is not likely to find 
the poetry very clear.” 

Chapters on the poet’s techniques of 
depiction and language reveal some 
of the characteristics of the outer form 
of his work. Both the inner and outer 
forms are used to establish a basis for 
the division of Thomas’ poems into 
three periods. The first, or dark period, 
is concerned almost wholly with per- 
sonal problems expressed in language 
resembling nothing more than “Basic 
English.” The middle phase finds 
room for compassion toward others 
and the language blossoms with its 
content. In the last period of a devel- 
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opment from doubt to faith and hope, 
the early “terseness is supplanted by 
verbosity.” “The moving cause has 
been love; the poet has come to love 
of God by learning to love man and 
the world of nature.” 

Mr. Olson has not found either ex- 
cuse or justification for the “hopeless 
obscurity” charge most frequently 
leveled against Thomas. Rather, as a 
critic, Olson admits that “curiously 
enough, he never achieves lucidity; 
the obscurity wrought by his early 
terseness slips into the obscurity 


SHORTER 
TWO STUDIES IN INTEGRITY, by 

Ethel Mannix (Putnam. $4.00). The 
Columbia Encyclopedia gives brief 
notices of Gerald Griffin and of Fran- 
cis Mahony (“Father Prout”); and the 
Oxford Book of Verse quotes Griffin’s 
“Eileen Aroon” and Mahony’s “Bells 
of Shandon.” Yet the names of these 
men of Munster are usually known 
only to persons whose memories run 
well back into the nineteenth century 
or whose families cherish Irish tradi- 
tions. Gerald Griffin was a sensitive 
poet who wrote novels; composed as- 
tonishing (platonic) love letters to a 
Quakeress, Mrs. Lydia Fisher; entered 
the Christian Brothers at the age of 
thirty-four; and died less than two 
years later, acquiring posthumous 
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wrought by his final verbosity.” The 
author points out the limitations of 
the poet — “his restriction to certain 
ranges of emotion and his restriction 
to one character.” He interprets many 
of Dylan Thomas’ symbols in the light 
of Christian significance, but realizes 
that as a poet Thomas ever stood out- 
side the men he made, the worlds he 
created. And while “he is not a 
Dante, a Chaucer, a Shakespeare, or a 
Browning—-still he seems to us one of 
the great artists of our time.” 
SISTER Mary CHRISTOPHER, R.S.M. 


NOTICES 


fame on both sides of the Atlantic 
when his Colleen Bawn was trans- 
formed into a popular melodrama by 
Dion Boucicault. Francis Mahony was 
a brilliant, witty, ex-Jesuit scholastic 
who entered the diocesan priesthood 
against advice; worked briefly but 
heroically during a cholera epidemic 
in Cork; developed an absorbing de- 
votion to journalism, and finally peti- 
tioned the Holy See to permit him to 
retire to lay communion. He died 
piously — having meanwhile created 
the inimitable “Father Prout” whose 
“Reliques” have a lasting place in the 
literature of English wit. At the cost of 
much industry, Ethel Mannix has put 
together a full and highly readable ac- 
count of these two vivid personalities. 
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author of The Church and the Synagogue in England. 

KATHERINE Baroy, Litt.D., Officier de l’'Instruction Publique, dramatic and literary critic, Phila- 
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Professor of Philosophy, 


St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C. 
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His Friends, Meditations for 


Joun B. SHxearn, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., Editor of Tue Carnoric Worn; Consultor of the Society 
of St. Paul the Apostle; former director of the Paulist Information Center, Boston; 


co-author of Spanish Confessions: 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
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monthly contributor to The 
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New Books for Fall Reading 








The Messenger 


By Remy, trans. from the French by Viola Garvin—The vivid story of a mission 
undertaken by a young priest to the enslaved people behind the Iron Curtain and 
its unexpected results. $2.75 


The Meaning of Life and Marriage 


By Baron Frederick Von Gagern, M.D., trans. by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D.—A Catholic 
psychiatrist discusses the basic attitudes we must develop if we wish to make a 
success of both life and marriage. $3.25 


Servant, Catherine 


By Arrigo Levasti, trans. by Dorothy M. White—In this new biography of St. Catherine 
of Siena the author combines a precise critical analysis with a warm and lively 
spiritual sympathy for his subject. $4.00 


Survey of Protestant Theology in Our Day 


By Gustave Weigel, S.J.—A brief and accurate summary of the main tendencies in 
current Protestant theology. 


Rome and Russia, A Tragedy of Errors 


By Sister Mary Just of Maryknoll—Brilliant summary of Russian relations to Rome 
and the West showing the tragic blunders that led to the schism and the intrigues 
that blocked reunion. $3.00 


The Bible in Crosswords 


Seventy-two crossword puzzles, one for each book of the Bible. The clue in each 
puzzle will lead the solver straight to the Bible for his answers. .90 


Church and State Through the Centuries 


Compiled by S. Z. Ehler and J. B. Morrall—Original documents, translated where 
necessary, covering the subject of Church and State from the time of Trajan to the 
Czechoslovak Law of 1949. $6.75 


The Lady and the Sun 


By Elizabeth Dockman—A novel on Fatima, superbly written and effectively blending 
fact and fiction. $4.00 


The Convent and the World 


By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P.—A trilogy concerned with bridging the abyss that 
seems to separate the life of a cloistered nun from that of those living “in the 
world.” $2.75 


Thunder on St. Paul’s Day 


By Jane Lane—An historical novel set against the background of a London terrorized 
by the “discovery” of a Popish plot by Titus Oates. $3.00 








Wherever good books are sold 
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ANNE 
CATHERINE 
EMMERICH 


newly translated by SIR MICHAEL PALAIRET 


THE LIFE 

of the 

BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY 


This remarkable book—one of the spir- 
itual classics of the Western World—astounds 
and fascinates its readers. Although no more 
than human value is claimed for the visions, 
they are an almost unsurpassed aid to medita- 
tion on the hidden life of Our Lady. Their 
intimate and graphic descriptions of ancient 
Jewish lore have astounded scholars with their 
factual accuracy. 

The excellent translation of Sir Michael 
Palairet is from the German transcriptions 
of Clemens Brentano who also gave us The 
Dolorous Passion, now in its twenty-first 
edition. 


October selection 
of The Catholic Lit- 


erary Foundation 





THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY $3.75 
THE DOLOROUS PASSION OF OUR LORD $2.50 
Both books available at all bookstores 
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| Convert-Makers 

A MONTHLY RELEASE 
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Let the Experts Help You: 

To Attract Non-Catholics 

To Persuade Non-Catholics 

To Instruct Converts 

To Conduct Inquiry Classes 

To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 

To Understand the Psychology and 
Theology ef Conversions 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
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Rare and 
Exquisite 


Christmas Cards rer aveitadie in usa 


For your MOST important friends 





A wonderful way to send Season's 
Greetings with your signature hand 


d-world script 


r reproductions of original 
religious masterpieces postmarked 
Vatican City... addressed and mailed 
from abroad. Simply send us your list 


—we do ali the work, 
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OLD WORLD CHRISTMAS CARD CLUB 
Westbury 25, Long island, New York 


























You won’t miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of your 
subscription. It requires four weeks to fill 
subscription orders—or change addresses—so 
the first copy of the magazine to be sent out 
would be the first issue after the service 
period. 

We cannot premiee to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders four weeks in advance of 
expiration dates. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 














RECORDERS 


Tapes, Accessories 


Nationally Advertised Brands 


Unusual Values 


Send For Free Catalog 


Box 66 W, Peter Stuyvesant 
Dressner Station, New York 9, N. Y. ¥ 





NEW! 


FAMOUS CHEFS’ 


MENU MARVELS 


N™: for the first time, you 
can enjoy a whole long line 
of succulent entrees complete 
and ready to serve, packed under 
the same famous Sexton label! 

Chicken Chop Suey, Spanish 
Rice, Chicken Fricassee, Beef 
Stew, Chili con Carne, Chicken 
a la King, Spaghetti in Sauce. 

Ask for Menu Marvels at bet- 
, ter independent food stores. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Sauvare, Chicago, III. 











“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 
in smoking pleasure.” 


DERFER 


Popular since 1874 











A great champion of the Faith is author 
of a book for every inquirer .. . 


Che Question Bo 


By Rev. Berrranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


Justice, honesty and courage, marks of the 
true scholar, stand out pre-eminently in THE 
QUESTION BOX. It contains answers to 
about 1,000 questions selected out of 250,000 
received during 400 missions. Deep scholar- 
ship and painstaking research characterize 
every page. Though it runs through the 
whole gamut of knowledge, being practically 
encyclopedic in its wide range of topics, there 
is no sacrifice of true scholarship. 


Paper binding: 85c postpaid 
100 lots for $65.00; 1,000 lots for $600.00 
Cloth binding at $2.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
Printers and Publishers 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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_ College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vi 

| New York 71, N. Y. 
| 
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Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve NaMuUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 




















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


==: 



































CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 

















Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 





Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


EstaBiisHep 1847. Write for catalogue. 


























Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


























A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 


The “LIVES OF SAINTS” Vividly Retold 
and Illustrated in Full Color! 


prayers of 
St. Pius x. 


H ERE in one big book are the 
inspiring lives of many be- 
loved Saints — including most 
likely your own Patron Saint — 
retold in vivid stories and illus- 
trated with 50 glorious art mas- 
terpieces by world-famous paint- 

ers like Raphael, Titian, etc. 

These magnificent paintings are full- 
Page size — and A are in radiant 
full colors! Each portrays a great 
Saint at some crucial moment in his 
life. They range from St. Michael the 
Archangel, to St. Joan of Arc, down 
to St. Frances Cabrini, and now our 
most recently canonized Saint — The 
Blessed Pope Pius X. 

The very moment you open this 
book, you're swept into the glorious 
past. You join hands with the heroes 
of God, share in their experiences. 

You explore the catacombs of Rome 
with young, curious St. Jerome . . 
Sail across choppy seas with Sc. Aug- 


Read the in- 
spiring story 
of Mother 
Cabrini. 


See Peter's escape! Thrown 
into prison by King Herod, 
Peter is miraculously freed 
of his heavy chains by an 
angel of the Lord and es- 
capes to rejoin the Apostles. 


Symbols of 


the Saints 


The symbols tradition- 
ally used to identify 
many of the Saints are 
illustrated and ex- 
plained. Inlaid in gold 
on the cover is the 
Hand of God extended 
in blessing—symbol of 
All Saints. 


Scores more 

shown in the 

book will add 

greatly to 

Imprimatur: your love of 

+ Francis Cardinal Spelimon God's Holy 
Archbishop of New York Saints. 





ustine and bring Christianity to Eng- 
land's shores . . . Join the throngs 
flocking to the town’s public square 
to hear St. Anthony preach the love 
of God. Yes, in words and pictures, 
you feel you are an eye-witness to words, 
many experiences of God's Holy Saints. 





Special Value! The Writings of Saints 
Selected excerpts from the writings and letters of many of 
the Saints are included in your volume! In their very own 
they reveal their innermost thoughts to you. 








Mail FREE-Trial Coupon NOW! 
JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., Inc. 
37 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—Without obligation ship me on FREE 
approval a copy of the magnificent row 4 eee 

LIVES OF SAINTS—SELEcTeD AND ILLUSTRATED 
. . . as described, at only os 95 plus mailing cost com- 
plete. After I have received it, I may pay for it at the 
rate of only $1 a month, or- “if dissatished in any way 
—I may return it and pay nothing at all, 


Name - 
(Please Print) 


Address 


City & 

Zone......... — 

f—) Check here if you a: ‘closing $6 now as full payment, 
and we will pay all sh., ping costs. Same return privilege, 
refund guaranteed. K-11 


Examine the Book 10 Days FREE! 
Price Only $5.95 Complete 
Payable $1 Monthly if Delighted 

Imagine . The Calendar of Saints and ap- 
pendix showing all feasts celebrated on any day 
of the Church year . . . giving valuable informa- 
tion about our best known Saints. 

Imagine . . . Nearly 600 pages packed with 
vivid stories, beautifully illustrated with full 
color art masterpieces and bound in genuine 
Artcraft which faithfully recreates a priceless 
rare 15th Century binding. 

Imagine . . . Gleaming 24-Karat Gold page 
tops . . . magnificent end papers which portray 
the church windows of important Saints in all 
their glorious colors . . a pure silk ribbon 
marker, and many other distinctive features. 

Examine Tue Lives or Saints for 10 days FREE. 
If delighted, keep it and pay the low price of 
only $5.95 — at the easy rate of only $1 monthly. 
Otherwise, return it and pay nothing. 

John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., 36 

NOT SOLD THROUGH BOOK CLUBS OR CANVASSERS 
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Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account .. . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


odes NIACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston + New Orleans + Los Angeles 











